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ENGLISH 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Volume V. Number 29. 1945 


Victory 


NYTHING written on the victory in Europe seems inadequate to the 
A greatness of the event. After more than five years during which ‘the 
heart and nerve and sinew’ of the whole nation have been disciplined to 
fight the powers of darkness the charm of normal life under peace-time 
conditions has been almost forgotten, and it has been hard to remember 
existence unclouded by perpetual anxiety and free from imminent 
physical danger. The valley of the shadow seemed not only our daily 
but our perpetual abode. And now that we have come suddenly into 
the sunshine our eyes are dazzled, and we scarcely know whether we 
are awake or dreaming. 

So many tributes have been paid elsewhere to the Prime Minister 
who, by his vision, courage, and faith in our people, has led the 
country to the achievement which will make a greater story of her 
fame, that it is nearly impossible to say anything that has not already 
been said. But perhaps an Association, which exists to honour and 
foster the great qualities of the English language and of English litera- 
ture, may be allowed to pay its tribute to a leader who, besides all else, 
is a lord of language, and who, in a season of peril darker than even 
Pitt had to face, inspired us with words which will be the imperishable 
inheritance of generations to come. 


as 
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THE ROMANCES OF RIDER HAGGARD 


By ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


LTHOUGH it may seem much to claim, 
my belief is that some of my tales will live. 
Possibly this belief is quite erroneous, in which 
case in years to come I may be laughed at for 
its expression. It is obvious also that a great 
deal of what I have written is doomed to swift 
oblivion, since, even if it were all equally good, 
in the crowded days that are to come, days 
even more crowded than our own, posterity 
will not need much of the work of any indi- 
vidual.”! 

So Rider Haggard wrote on 10 August 1911 
in the introduction to his autobiography which, 
when finished a year or so later, was sealed 
up in Messrs. Longmans’ safe, and did not 
again see the light of day until after his death 
on 14 May 1925. Now, when he has been 
dead for twenty years, we may well begin 
to ask ourselves whether Rider Haggard was 
right, and to attempt, however tentatively, to 
arrive at some conclusion regarding the value 
of his work and the place that it may deserve 
to hold in our literature. 

Of the man himself, we know much, as his 
autobiography covering the first fifty-six years 
of his life is full and interesting, and we are 
likely to know more in the near future when the 
biography, written by his daughter Miss Lilias 
Rider Haggard, appears. 

Before considering the nature and scope of 
his imaginative writings, it is important to 
refresh our memory with the outstanding fea- 
tures of Rider Haggard’s early life and environ- 
ment, as both had a very powerful influence 
on his work. 

Henry Rider Haggard, the eighth child of 
William Meybohm Rider Haggard, of Braden- 
ham Hall in the County of Norfolk, was born 
at The Wood Farm on his father’s estate on 
22 June 1856. Much of his boyhood and early 
youth was spent at Bradenham, where he lived 
the typical healthy, outdoor life of a squire’s 
son, riding, hunting, and shooting in company 
with his father and his numerous brothers. His 
education was unsystematic, and he was far 


1 The Days of My Life, vol. i, p. xxiii, 1926. 


from brilliant; on occasions the family tra- 
velled abroad, even settling for a short time at 
Dunkirk. He was at Ipswich Grammar School 
for nearly three years, during which time he 
spent one summer holiday in Switzerland—an 
experience which he utilized later in Love Eternal 
(1918), his least successful novel. The spiritua- 
list scenes in this same book were inspired by 
similar experiences which befell him during a 
year or more that he spent in London with a 
‘crammer’ on leaving school at the age of 
eighteen. He was working with the intention 
of entering the Foreign Office, but during the 
summer of 1875 his father was able to secure 
him a post on the staff of Sir Henry Bulwer, 
who had just been appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Natal; and to South Africa Rider 
Haggard, aged little more than nineteen, pro- 
ceeded a few weeks later. 

For more than a year Haggard continued on 
Bulwer’s staff, sometimes doing clerical work 
in Natal and organizing receptions, but more 
frequently accompanying the Governor from 
place to place in the colony, attending Zulu 
war dances, visiting the Boer settlements, and 
generally becoming acquainted with the coun- 
try and its inhabitants. 

Haggard describes himself at this period of 
his life: ‘mentally, I was impressionable, quick 
to observe and learn whatever interested me. 
. .. I was, however, subject to fits of depression 
and liable to take views of things too serious 
and gloomy for my age—failings, I may add, 
that I have never been able to shake off. Even 
then I had the habit of looking beneath the 
surface of characters and events, and of trying 
to get at their springs and causes. I liked to 
understand any country or society in which I 
found myself.’? 

He was much impressed from the first by the 
Zulus, and early began to study their customs, 
character, and history. When, in 1876, he 
became one of Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s staff 
on the Special Commission to the Transvaal, 
he was able besides to study the Boers, and also 


2 Thid., p. 49. 
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the wilder and more remote native tribes, such 
as the Basutos. While on an expedition to the 
kraal of Secocoeni, the Basuto chief, he narrow- 
ly escaped being ambushed and murdered; 
and later, at the time of the annexation of the 
Transvaal, he hoisted the Union Jack with his 
own hand, and had sundry narrow escapes 
from the more surly of the Boer population— 
many of which incidents he used later in 
Finished (1917). The annexation saved the 
Transvaal from a Zulu invasion, but Shepstone 
was unable to avoid a final clash with Cetewayo, 
and the Zulu war broke out shortly afterwards. 
Although Haggard did not actually fight in it, 
and was, of course, not present at Isandlwana 
(which he describes at least three times in his 
African romances), he was at Pretoria through- 
out the whole time, and received more than 
one detailed eye-witness account. Indeed the 
second part of his novel The Witch’s Head (1884) 
is more autobiographical than any other con- 
siderable passage in his romances, even to the 
disastrous love-affair which rendered the hero, 
Ernest Kershaw, so reckless and unsettled: 

For some years Haggard continued in the 
Transvaal as Master of the High Court (the 
youngest Master ever appointed). Finally he 
retired from his post, and after a short visit to 
England, during which he married, he returned 
to Natal, where he farmed ostriches with his 
friend Arthur Cochrane, until the First Boer 
War and the Retrocession of the Transvaal 
made the place impossible for an Englishman, 
and he returned to England. 

This was in 1881, and Haggard, still having 
his way to make in the world, entered himself 
immediately at Lincoln’s Inn and was called 
to the Bar shortly afterwards. His first book, 
Cetewayo and His White Neighbours, appeared in 
1882, being an accurate and carefully con- 
structed history of the Zulu and Boer wars and 
of events leading up to them. As no publisher 
would risk bringing out the work, Haggard 
was forced to advance £50 before publication, 
which was finally undertaken by Trubner. 
Shortly after this a chance sight of an exception- 
ally beautiful and spiritual-looking young lady 
ina church at Norwood inspired Haggard to 
begin his first novel, which, after much labour 
and a complete rewriting, appeared early in 


1884 as Dawn, a long novel in three volumes. 
Later in the same year he produced The Witch’s 
Head, and then, as neither of his novels had 
excited much attention, and as he was just 
beginning his serious work at the Bar, Haggard 
gave up all idea of becoming a professional 
author. 

About this time Stevenson’s Treasure Island, 
recently published, was attracting considerable 
attention, and to while away dull evenings in 
London lodgings, Haggard wrote King Solomon’s 
Mines: ‘it was written out of a bet with his 
brother. The bet was made casually, to prove 
it possible for someone, not at all known in 
authorship, to do a “‘thriller”’ as successful as 
Treasure Island.’* The book was a complete 
novelty, and publisher after publisher refused 
to undertake it. Finally it came into the hands 
of W. E. Henley, who showed it to Andrew 
Lang, between whom and Haggard a firm 
friendship soon sprang up. Either Henley or 
Lang recommended it to Cassells, who agreed 
to publish it on a small copyright basis. On 
the eve of publication, so Sir Max Pemberton 
recalls, he was sitting next to a well-known 
London publisher at a dinner table, who re- 
marked to him: ‘“There’s a silly story of a 
diamond mine published today. It’s by a man 
named Rider Haggard. They offered me this 
book six months ago, and I declined it. Some 
fool has bought it as you will see—and I’m 
sorry for him.’ ‘I have often wondered’, Sir 
Max goes on, ‘how sorry he remained when 
Cassells were at their wits’ end to bring the 
book out fast enough and it remained easily 
the best seller of the year.” 

King Solomon’s Mines far eclipsed Treasure 
Island in popularity, and She, which,appeared 
at the end of 1886, set Haggard for a short 
while at the very forefront of contemporary 
novelists. For the next few years, despite vigo- 
rous attacks (one of the most slashing being 
a review by Barrie of Allan Quatermain in the 
British Weekly for 5 August 1887), Haggard 
remained one of the most popular writers of 
the day; and then, when it was perceived that 
he was not to be among the very great, he slid 


t James Milne, Memoirs of a Bookman, p. 250, 1934. 
2 Max Pemberton, Sixty Years Ago and After, pp. 
119-20, 1936. 
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quietly into the background, and a new idol 
(it happened to be Rudyard Kipling) was set 
up by the fickle public taste. 

Haggard himself was content to slip out of 
the rush and excitement of the literary world. 
The death of his only son in 1891 was a very 
terrible shock to him, and affected his nerves 
and general health for several years, so that 
the books written in this period—People of the 
Mist, Joan Haste, Heart of the World, Swallow— 
show a definite falling off from the standard 
which he had maintained until then. After this 
he lived quietly on his estate at Ditchingham 
in Norfolk, and began to interest himself in 
agriculture and in social problems. He stood, 
unsuccessfully, for Parliament; produced such 
works as A Farmer’s Year (1899) and Rural 
England (1902)—books that would have pre- 
served his memory even had he never written 
fiction; and undertook much public service on 
various Government Commissions, both before 
and during the Great War—still averaging 
about three works of fiction every two years. 
He died 14 May 1925, posthumous romances 
continuing to appear until 1930. 

As an early critic remarked, Rider Haggard 
was ‘a country gentleman by profession, and a 
writer by accident’: he was a man of action, 
far from studious in his tastes and upbringing, 
and thus by nature one to whom the story was 
more important than the form. And Rider 
Haggard was a born story-teller first and fore- 
most, and as such almost without a rival: this 
gift is apparent in every one of his books, and 
makes the last of them as well worth reading 
as the first. Only his novels of contemporary 
life (with the possible exception of Colonel 
Quaritch (1888), much of which is likely to 
survive for its vivid picture of English country 
life in the later part of the nineteenth century) 
seem necessarily doomed to oblivion—Dawn, 
Beatrice, Joan Haste, Love Eternal—and there is 
otherwise no reason, apart from our sadly in- 
creasing lack of leisure, why any one of the 
remaining fifty-six works of fiction should be 
forgotten. 

Now it is obvious that in an article of such 
a length as this only a few out of this vast body 
of fiction can be mentioned individually—and 
indeed few readers are likely to be acquainted 
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with many of Haggard’s later books, or would 
be prepared to sample any great number of 
them. 

When considering the better-known tales— 
those between King Solomon’s Mines (1885) and 
Montezuma’s Daughter (1893)—it should be borne 
in mind that (except in the first named) Hag- 
gard was striving to the best of his ability to 
acquire that style which the critics accused him 
of lacking, and to produce at least one book 
that might fairly be considered in advance of 
anything else he had previously done, even if 
not a great work of fiction. 

It is almost unkind, but none the less true, 
to say that by this very striving after a power 
that was not in him, Haggard came at times 
to mar his work. Cleopatra, his most ambitious 
book, is probably the least successful of his 
more earnest endeavours after excellence: the 
imagination is there, and the narrative powers 
which at times carry both author and reader 
forward irresistibly, but much ofit is pretentious, 
and not a little actually dull. The element of 
pretentiousness is apparent in others of the 
early romances; even She is not altogether free 
from it, and Montezuma’s Daughter lapses also 
at times, while his novels of the period afford 
frequent and glaring examples. 

Of his laudably ambitious attempts to clothe 
his brilliant and striking imagination in a fitting 
form, probably the most successful is The World’s 
Desire (1890), in which Andrew Lang collabo- 
rated. Here Lang’s undoubted mastery of style 
(and Quiller-Couch considered him to be the 
best writer of English of the period, not except- 
ing Pater and Stevenson) relieved Haggard 
from the necessity of striving to force his own 
natural and straightforward simplicity into a 
cloak worthy of the theme—and allowed him 
to develop that theme in all the power and 
imaginative beauty which so nearly succeeded 
in making of this strangely fascinating allegory 
a really great work of literature. 

Rather a similar attempt was made by 
Haggard alone in Eric Brighteyes (1891), but 
here he was striving to reproduce the manner 
of the Sagas, though the result again escaped 
greatness by reason of the poor characteriza- 
tion. 

Only once did Haggard achieve a masterpiece 
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in which is no serious flaw, Nada the Lily (1892), 
the Zulu historical romance, which Lang very 
rightly described as ‘the epic of a dying people’. 
There is a superb and epic grandeur in the 
unrelieved gloom and the relentless feeling of 
fate that characterize the whole book. Haggard 
understood the Zulus as probably few white 
men have ever done, and not one of his charac- 
ters seems ever to be out of place, or lacking 
in harmony with the whole conception. 

Indeed it is to epic or saga literature that 
Rider Haggard’s romances can most aptly be 
compared: there is the same overpowering 
sense of fate, the same remoteness produced by 
the larger-than-life method of presenting the 
characters—yet without making the actual 
urgency of the agon or problem round which 
the story is woven any the less poignant and 
immediate; there is also very often much of the 
regularity of construction, even the repetition 
of stock phrases, that characterize the early 
epics and narratives of most races. And nearly 
always, particularly in the later romances, there 
is the same suppression of unessentials, causing 
the bare facts and aspirations of life as we 
know it to be, or dream that it should be, 
to stand out in simple but overwhelming 
importance. Added to which, of course, there 
is the colour, the pageantry, the setting amid 
great interests and mighty outcomes, the large- 
handed acquaintance with power, the dealing 
with life and death amid high themes and 
grand motives that make death and life but 
little things. 

It seems almost paradoxical to suggest that 
Rider Haggard was at his best when not trying 
to better his former achievements, but none 
the less this conviction has grown in the mind 
of a reader who has read and re-read every one 
of Haggard’s novels and romances more times 
than he would like to confess, both as a child 
and as an adult prepared to be fully critical. 

Considered as a whole, Rider Haggard’s style, 
though seldom very outstanding, is equally 
seldom noticeably bad. It is a perfect vehicle 
for the story for the very reason that it is 
practically unnoticeable in itself—indeed to 
say that we never think about it is to praise 
it for precisely the one quality that the nature 
of the books themselves demands. 
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Perhaps less easy to meet is the other criticism 

usually levelled at Haggard—the poorness of 
his characterization. It is true that his charac- 
ters are almost universally static, and can never 
be described as particularly complex. His hero 
is always his least successful creation (unless 
made into a humorous figure as Stephen 
Somers' and Maurice Anscombe? are) ; but his 
older men, notably Allan Quatermain,? are 
never lay figures. Here it seems that it is 
Haggard’s own personality which is breathed 
into them, for it is exactly the same character, 
simple, visionary, and very lovable, that comes 
to us from the pages of The Days of My Life. 
More unusual and individual are the strong, 
faithful, or humorous servants—whether black 
or white—and Umslopogaas* lives long in the 
memory, not unworthily accompanied by Otter 
and Mavovo' and Hans,’ by Bes* and Ru? and 
Jeekie,'° or by the equally well characterized 
Red Martin," Richard the Archer,’ Sergeant 
Quick,'3 and Skallagrim."* 


! The Holy Flower (1915). 2 Finished (1917). 

3 The life story of Allan Quatermain, Rider Haggard’s 
favourite character, is to be found in the following books, 
which I have listed in roughly the chronological order of 
the events described: 

Marie (1912). 

Allan’s Wife, and Other Stories (1889). 

Child of Storm (1913). 

She and Allan (1921). 

Treasure of the Lake (1926). 

Maiwa’s Revenge (1888). 

The Holy Flower (1915). 

Heu-Heu, or the Monster (1924). 

The Ivory Child (1916). 

Finished (1917). 

King Solomon’s Mines (1885). 

The Ancient Allan (Dream story) (1920). 

Allan and the Ice Gods (Dream story) (1927). 

Allan Quatermain (1887). 
Besides the three short tales included with Allan’s Wife, 
there is a fourth story, ‘Magepa the Buck’, which is to 
be found in Smith and the Pharaohs (1920). 

* Allan Quatermain (1887). Nada the Lily (1892). She 
and Allan (1921). 

5 People of the Mist (1894). © The Holy Flower (1915). 

7 Marie (1912). The Holy Flower (1915). The Ivory 
Child (1916). She and Allan (1921). Heu-Heu (1924). 
Treasure of the Lake (1926). 

8 The Ancient Allan (1920). 

9 Queen of the Dawn (1925). 

10 The Yellow God (1908). 
™ Lysbeth (1901). 
13 Queen Sheba’s Ring (1910). 


12 Red Eve (1911). 
™ Eric Brighteyes (1891). 
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In his heroines Rider Haggard is far more 
successful than in his heroes (though ‘Ouida’ 
did describe She as ‘a young woman from 
Kensington’.)! Thesimple, human maids, Lily? 
or Barbara’ or Mary,* are never lacking in 
sufficient charm to make them readily accept- 
able, while the semi or wholly supernatural 
heroines, Ayesha’ or Maqueda’ or Yva,’ possess 
a power and a mystery, which, if not ordinary 
characterization, is yet that necessary and com- 
pelling magic which Haggard was supreme 
master in creating. Indeed few of his characters 
are really quite as successful as his supernatural 
personages; Murgh in Red Eve and Oro in 
When the World Shook are quite as astonishing 
as the more famous Ayesha. 

But indeed the magic of Rider Haggard’s 
power does not depend upon careful delinea- 
tion of character, any more than on the delicate 
manipulation of style. It was given to him to 
embody the very soul of romance, to capture 
again and yet again the intangible, undefinable 
longings that are among the shyest and most 
divine of human gifts. 

We do not need a hero who is a living, 
individual complexity, for we who read are in 
some subtle way the heroes of each romance. 
Or put it that the characters in Haggard are 
symbols, are pawns in the eternal game of the 
human soul striving after beauty and achieve- 
ment. It might be said that these romances are 
the most notorious examples of escapism and 
wish-fulfilment in our literature—and yet their 
function is almost religious in its effect on the 
reader’s mind. They breathe the large air of 
a better and nobler world than our own, even 
when treating of the blackest villainy, or of 
the bloodiest battle—for the villainy is but the 
actualization of our evil thoughts, and the 
battle is the allegorical presentation of 
the eternal strife of the soul. 

This is the message of Rider Haggard, the 


Ouida—in The Yorkshire Post, 20 July 1889. 

2 Montezuma’s Daughter (1893). 

3 The Yellow God (1908). 

4 Stella Fregelius (1904). 

5 She (1887). Ayesha (1905). She and Allan (1921). 
Wisdom’s Daughter (1923). 

© Queen Sheba’s Ring (1910). 

7 When the World Shook (1919). 


man of action who was yet a dreamer of dreams. 
A simple, obvious, almost a childish message, 
and yet vital and pertinent to the maturest 
reader, if his mind be but open to the clean, 
cathartic influence of the romantic conception, 
of that renaissance of wonder, which Watts- 
Dunton strove also to depict, and drew, though 
with sadly blurring fingers, in a few inspired 
moments of Aylwin. 

Probably it is to the younger reader that 
Rider Haggard’s romances are of the greatest 
value; at the most impressionable period of life 
they absorb and delight by their mastery of 
excitement and adventure, and at the same 
time open new and wonderful vistas into the 
future, make plain, though in no set terms, the 
mystery and joy of an ideal, strengthening 
the aspiring soul to meet the manifold tempta- 
tions and disappointments that beset the way. 

I have striven, most clumsily and ineptly, to 
describe the strange power which, to one reader 
at least, Rider Haggard has always seemed to 
possess as no other author has ever done. 
Perhaps the experience has been unique, or 
is at least unrelated to that of most other 
readers: if so, it must be added that very much 
else remains in Rider Haggard’s romances that 
would qualify them for a high position in the 
annals of literature. The more obvious literary 
excellences, as I have pointed out, reach their 
zenith in Nada the Lily and The World’s Desire, 
while She and Eric Brighteyes come but little 
below them. But in other ways Rider Haggard 
achieved success—perhaps completer success, 
as, attempting less, he drew nearer to perfec- 
tion in a lesser sphere. 

The later adventure stories, most notably 
The Holy Flower and The Ivory Child (1915 and 
1916), and The Yellow God (1908) and Queen 
Sheba’s Ring (1910), remain fresh after a dozen 
readings, pre-eminent for narrative powers 
and vivid presentation, of excitement not un- 
mixed with humour. 

A later African historical romance, Child of 
Storm (1913), makes a not unworthy pendant 
to the unsurpassable Nada, while in the more 
recognized fields of historical fiction Haggard 
holds a position much higher than he is usually 
allowed. Lysbeth (1901) is an exceedingly fine 
picture of Holland under the Spanish tyranny 
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of Alva and the Inquisition—most pertinent at 
this present time when Holland is again emerg- 
ing from a still crueller oppression. This book 
also contains a character, the weak, vain, ro- 
mantic Adrian—ever so much more interesting 
than his heroic brother Foy—who is practi- 
cally unique in Rider Haggard’s fiction. An- 
other historical romance, Red Eve (1911), again, 
deserves to be remembered, both for its bril- 
liant reconstruction of the Battle of Crecy and 
of the lives of those who fought there, and for 
the compelling and poetic personification of 
the Black Death, Murgh, Gateway of the Gods, 
probably the most notable and _ successful 
supernatural character that Haggard ever 
created. 

In another sphere also Haggard should not 
be forgotten—that of his Egyptian romances, 
perhaps now the most neglected. It was after 
reading Morning Star (1910), one of the best of 
these, that the great Egyptologist, Sir Gaston 
Maspero, told Haggard that ‘he could not 
conceive how it was possible for a modern 
man to have written a work so full of the true 
and inner thought and spirit of Ancient Egypt, 
... adding that again and again after a lifetime 
of study of the old Egyptians and their remains, 
he had tried the experiment and failed, and 
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that he knew not whence the inspiration could 
have come’.' 

Altogether, it is not an easy matter to deter- 
mine what place in literature should be as- 
signed to Rider Haggard, nor would it serve 
any useful purpose to attempt to fit him into 
any ‘class-list of novelists’. Only it seems that 
a place he does deserve, and perhaps one far 
higher than even his most devoted admirers 
would dare to claim for him. Hugh Walpole 
placed him with Stevenson and Kipling, while 
Patrick Chalmers went even farther, consider- 
ing these three the greatest story-tellers since 
Dickens, and earlier, Walter Besant considered 
She the greatest effort of pure imagination in 
the English language. In conclusion, however, 
it may perhaps not be too much to maintain 
that of all writers of prose fiction, certainly for 
the last hundred years, Rider Haggard got 
nearest to the true spirit and innermost mean- 
ing of romance as a real influence on our lives 
and thoughts. And however marked the 
modern tendency to decry romantic literature 
may be, yet in the words of its great champion, 
Andrew Lang, ‘romance is permanent: it satis- 
fies a normal and permanent human taste, a 
taste that survives through all the changing 
likes and dislikes of critics’. 


¥ Quoted in Catalogue of Manuscripts by Haggard in The Norwich Museum, p. 5, 1920. 


EARS ago, in a quite unmethodical read- 

ing of Shelley, I was struck by the peculiar 
and often lovely effect with which he uses the 
possessive his own, her own, &c. 


Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile, instead of eyes. . . 


Floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 
Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 
With moonlight beams of their own watery 
light . . .? 
In later reading I noted many examples. 
Shelley’s use of the emphatic possessive is, 


2 The Question. 


Adonais. 


2 Andrew Lang, ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ (Longmans’ Magazine, Nov. 1904). 
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indeed, remarkably insistent. In other writers 
it might simply suggest the uniqueness of the 
individual, the pathos of isolation. But I saw 
that in Shelley the suggestion was often more 
complex, implying not only the isolation of the 
individual—whether spirit or shape, idea or 
flower—but at the same time a mutual pene- 
tration; the individual was not shut up in self, 
but was a centre of radiation, giving and receiv- 
ing influence. - 

I turned for help to the letters and essays. 
The letters were not very illuminating, al- 
though in that to Peacock dated 23 March 
1819 I found the characteristic description, 
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among the monuments of Rome, of ‘two winged 
figures of Victory, whose hair floats on the wind 
of their own speed’, and again of ‘mighty ruins 
which stand girt by their own desolation’. An 
image similar to the first of these (but not so 
appropriate) had already appeared in The 
Revolt of Islam—a cloud ‘on outspread wings of 
its own wind upborne’. Now, in Prometheus 
Unbound, the figures of Victory inspire the 
splendid vision of the charioteers, who 


with burning eyes, lean forth, and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed... 


In this image, which is repeated with variations 
elsewhere, the individual is a centre of motion, 
just as, in the images of Pleasure and of the 
water-lilies, the individual is a centre of light: 
motion and light, twin forces of Shelley’s 
imaginative sphere. 

It was the short essays On Life and On Love, 
written in 1815, which led me to the heart of 
the matter. They set down briefly, with im- 
petuous assurance, the view of an ideal universe 
which is the supreme reality, over against the 
mutability of appearances. There is one all- 
embracing mind or spirit, of which every 
individual mind—and, more than that, every 
individual thing, which is only the perception 
of a mind—is a minute fragment or modifica- 
tion. In this way Shelley identifies himself with 
the universal; but, he says, 


Let it not be supposed that this doctrine 
conducts to the monstrous presumption that 
I, the person who now write and think, am 
that one mind. I am but a portion of it. 
The words J, and you, and they, are gram- 
matical devices invented simply for arrange- 
ment, and totally devoid of the intense and 
exclusive sense usually attached to them. 


The same must be true then of the words my 
own, your own, and their own. 

From a more emotional approach, he writes 
of the desire which springs from this permeat- 
ing unity— 

If we reason, we would be understood; if 
we imagine, we would that the airy children 
of our brain were born anew within an- 
other’s; if we feel, we would that another’s 

nerves should vibrate to our own, that the 
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beams of their eyes should kindle at once and 
mix and melt into our own, that lips of 
motionless ice should not reply to lips quiver- 
ing and burning with the heart’s best blood. 
This is Love. This is the bond and the sanc- 
tion which connects not only man with man, 
but with everything which exists. . . . We 
dimly see within our intellectual nature a 
miniature as it were of our entire self, yet 
deprived of all that we condemn or despise, 
the ideal prototype of everything excellent 
or lovely that we are capable of conceiving 
as belonging to the nature of man. 


This ideal inner self has for its mainspring the 
pure unbounded benevolence which flows from 
the one spirit, and which is mirrored in the 
visible world of Nature. 

Returning to Shelley’s poetry, we see how 
these ideas are at the centre of his thought and 
imagination. Without this simplified vision of 
a universe knit together and vibrating with a 
kind of spiritual electricity we should never 
have had the peculiar Shelleian excellence, the 
swift interplay of light, colour, and motion, the 
etherial delicacy and splendour. 

As in the two essays of 1815, so in two poems 
of the following year, the Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty and Mont Blanc, thy own and my own 
mark the paradox of isolation and com- 
munion— 


Spirit of Beauty that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form... 


Dizzy Ravine! and when I gaze on thee 

I seem as in a trance sublime and strange 
To muse on my own separate fantasy, 

My own, my human mind, which passively 
Now renders and receives fast influencings, 
Holding an unremitting interchange 

With the clear universe of things around... 


Here the governing thought is openly ex- 
pressed. In many other poems, through the 
remaining half-dozen years of Shelley’s life, it 
remains at work, sometimes in details where it 
may pass unnoticed. The sun naturally has 
the ‘exhalation of its own glorious light’.’ But 


Ode to Liberty. 
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everything seems to possess its independent 
aura, or rather to share internally in the uni- 
versal light: light is cast by moonlike flowers, 
and vials shine ‘in their own golden beams’ ;! 
smiles (this is a favourite picture) create their 
own soft or changing light, and so does joy,? 
and so does beauty.’ The eagle spirit may be 
blind ‘by gazing on its own exceeding light’,* 
or blind ‘with its own internal lightning’.’ In 
a world of interchange nothing is exclusive or 
merely receptive, waiting upon a force from 
without. The wind is not separate from the 
rain, but is ‘languid as with pain of its own 
heavy moisture’.© Hope does not look to a 
future beyond its control, but may persevere 
till it ‘creates from its own wreck the thing it 
contemplates’.? The individual atom possesses 
what is possessed by the whole: 


Yet, like a buried lamp, a soul no less 

Burns in the heart of this delicious isle, 

An atom of th’ Eternal, whose own smile 

Unfolds itself, and may be felt, not seen 

O’er the gray rocks, blue waves, and forests 

green, 

Filling their bare and void interstices.® 

I do not suggest that Shelley’s use of the 
possessive is an important clue to his thought. 
Rather it is a faint but definite track, enough 
to catch the eye, but needing to be illumined 
from the central thought of the poet: a track, 
nevertheless, which is worth following back to 
the centre, for, though it sometimes disappears, 
its direction is true. It resembles those tantaliz- 
ing tracks, lost and caught sight of anew, which 
are dear to the walker and have a fascination 
not to be found in highroad or even in lane. 


II 

But, whether by highroad or track, what of 
our journey’s end? Does the central thought 
of Shelley repay us, when we get there? 
Mr. Eliot would say no, for he is impelled to 
ask a different and damning question, whether 
it is ‘possible to ignore the “ideas” in Shelley’s 
poems, so as to be able to enjoy the poetry’.? 


" Witch of Atlas. 2 Prometheus Unbound. 
3 Witch of Atlas. 4 Julian and Maddalo. 
5 Letter to Maria Gisborne. © Fragment. 

7 Prometheus Unbound. 8 Epipsychidion. 

° The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, p. go. 
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Now, in fairness to Shelley, we must begin by 

considering his ideas at the abstract level. His 
world of ideal forms, his conception of love and 
communion and imaginative sympathy, his 
passionate belief in freedom, have at this level 
a certain power and attractiveness; apart from 
them, there would have been no Sensitive Plant 
or Epipsychidion or Prometheus Unbound, and the 
question of ability to enjoy would simply not 
have arisen. Shelley’s thought, though far- 
ranging, was highly abstract—yes, and sketchy; 
but, thanks to these very limitations, it gave 
him a simple and spacious universe in which 
his imagination could move unimpeded. More 
than any other poet, he is at home in a rarefied 
ether, a world of essences, where wings clogged 
with matter would be ineffectual. In the 
panorama of Nature were light, colour, frag- 
rance, motion; in the drama of the spirit were 
love defying hate, freedom defying oppression: 
the soul of Shelley vibrated to these simple 
abstractions with all the lyrical ardour and 
delicacy which made his greatness. 

Ideas akin to those of Shelley must find a 
place in any adequate philosophy of life. We 
cannot do without the regulative order and 
harmony of ideal forms, whether we accept the 
traditional view which identifies the real with 
the permanent, or whether we conceive the 
universe in terms of process and change. Again, 
while Shelley exaggerates the power of imagina- 
tion in the moral sphere, his conception of love 
is, at its highest, in accord with Christianity. 
We should ‘regard every human being indiffer- 
ently with whom we came in contact’.’° ‘You 
ought to love all mankind; nay, every indi- 
vidual of mankind. You ought not to love the 
individuals of your domestic circle less, but to 
love those who exist beyond it more.’!! Finally, 
the idea of freedom, passionately held, is one 
of the most enduring and necessary forces in 
man’s mind. 

Any unbiased reader must recognize these 
ideas as powerfully at work in Shelley’s poems. 
But though his imagination could sustain itself, 
to an almost incredible extent, on abstractions, 
not even he could find them wholly satisfying. 
He had to descend to the concrete, to that 


10 Speculations on Morals. 
Essay on Christianity. 
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world of mutability which refuses to be dis- 
missed as unreal. It was here, in the applica- 
tion of his thought, that he failed; he could 
never work out the relation between his ideal 
forms and actual life. With a predilection for 
the simple, rooted both in intellect and emo- 
tion, he could not or would not face the com- 
plexity of things. He had a too facile belief in 
goodness (particularly, it may be, in himself) 
and did not see how good and evil are inter- 
woven. When awakened and confronted by 
evil that he could recognize, he would recoil 
in horror. ‘Imagine’, he writes, in one of those 
passages where he strangely recalls the Rous- 
seau of the Confessions, 


imagine my despair of good, imagine how is 
it possible that one of so weak and sensitive 
a nature as mine can run further the gauntlet 
through this hellish society of men.! 


He refrains, he tells us, ‘from seeking out some 
obscure hiding-place’, but we are sure that, 
rather than face evil steadily, he will escape to 
his ‘idealisms of moral excellence’,? and to those 
beauties of Nature which ‘by their inconceiv- 
able relation to something within the soul, 
awaken the spirits to a dance of breathless 
rapture’.$ 

And so, when he descended from the abstract 
plane, where he was happy, to the concrete, 
where he was sadly astray, he debased his ideas 
of love and freedom. He sees love as a growth 
from natural benevolence, and does not dis- 


tinguish between its many guises— 


True love in this differs from gold or clay, 
That to divide is not to take away. . .* 


That may be said of the love of God, just as the 
idea of unfettered communion may be con- 
ceived as true of spiritual beings. But when 
applied to love between the sexes (where clay 
has its necessary claim), and then miscalled 
love’s philosophy, it is both foolish and a 
blasphemy. Shelley may protest that ‘the 
Epipsychidion is a mystery; as to real flesh and 
blood, you know that I do not deal in those 


1 Letter to Mrs. Shelley, 7 August 1821. 
2 Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 
3 On Love. 


* Epipsychidion. 
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articles’.5 He is right up to a point, he is right 
most of the way, for he is no regular or qualified 
dealer. But flesh and blood take their place, 
however occasional, and, when they do so, he 
is blind to his inner confusion. 

Freedom, too, falls from its high estate. For 
finite men, freedom can only flourish in fini- 
tude, needing for safeguard institutions both of 
government and religion. Doubtless the world 
after Waterloo showed enough tyranny to anger 
a generous mind; Shelley was right in branding 
as ‘the philosophy of slavery and superstition” 
any doctrine which would make man moral 
for fear of punishment. But with his trust in 
human perfectibility he was impatient of all 
controls, even though he did solemnly concede 
the necessity ‘that universal benevolence should 
supersede the regulations of precedent and pre- 
scription, before these regulations can be safely 
abolished’.? Nowhere is the sketchiness of his 
thought more apparent. He never articulates 
his idea of freedom; priests and kings figure as 
mere symbols of oppression, and beliefs that 
do not conform to Godwinian reason are mere 
superstitions. Sweep them away, hey presto! 
and a golden dawn. 

Thus the thought of Shelley, as he misapplies 
it to the everyday world, loses both clarity and 
cohesion, and becomes open to the strictures of 
Mr. Eliot. But I would amend Mr. Eliot's 
question and ask whether it is possible to ignore 
the ideas in Shelley’s poems, when they approach 
the practical, so as to be able to enjoy the poetry. 
My own answer must be yes. The abstract 
ideas, which are fine and attractive in them: 
selves, are infinitely the more important; some- 
times the applied or more practical ideas count 
for little or nothing, and sometimes when their 
intrusion jars (as in Epipsychidion), they take 
so subordinate a place in the whole as not 
seriously to impair—certainly not to prevent— 
enjoyment of the poetry’s splendour. 

Mr. Eliot, I observe, selects for approval a 
passage in The Triumph of Time which is admir- 
able, but not very characteristic, and discerns 
‘a precision of image and economy here that 


5 Letter to John Gisborne, 22 October 1821. 
© Speculations on Morals. 
7 Essay on Christianity. 
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is new to Shelley’. It may be so; but, while 
I look to Mr. Eliot for these excellences, I go 
to Shelley not for them but rather for a reckless 
prodigality of music and vision. In a lecture 
on Wordsworth and Coleridge Mr. Eliot tells us 
that his own mind ‘is too heavy and concrete 


1 The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, p. go. 


for any flight of abstruse reasoning’.? I do not 
know quite how much to allow for irony in this 
confession of his; I think, however, that the 
self-description may go some way to explain 
his adult distaste for Shelley, for the light and 
abstract Shelleian world. 


Thid., 


AGAINST THE NIGHT 
(Old St. Paul’s, Edinburgh) 


LOWLY the city quietens; in the street 
The clatter of late feet 
Passes; fold upon stifling fold 
Of night unrolled 
Falls on the muttering neighbourhood ; 
The Rood 
Uplifted, sways before the Sanctuary, 
Lit by a ruby light 
Against the night. 


The cold, gold candles that surround the dead 
Slowly outspread 

An ever strengthening, ever soaring beam, 

A lovely gleam, 

Setting the arches, and the colonnade 

In deeper shade, 

Carving the coffin out through sculptured pall 
Slashed with a cross of white 

Against the night. 


Deeper the silence; darker still the air; 
Solemn and fair 

The tapers’ quivering flame holds night at bay; 
This tiny ray 

Guards all; the living watcher and the dead; 
Covers the head 


Of each with reassurance strong; 
A promise infinite 
Against the night. 


Lord, all the day faith has no eyes to see: 

Thou wast to me 

A Sanctuary Lamp within the sun, 

I seeing none. 

Thy hidden holiness, and secret power 

Shone in the hour 

When darkness leaned above the image of 
death; 

There shone Thy Light 

Against the night. 


So when last, utter Darkness falls on me, 
And I can no more see, 

(My soul grown stiff under my sealed eyes) 
Do Thou arise 

Stronger than Death, that last, cold Enemy, 
And hide from me 

The Horror that I dare not look upon. 
With Thy Eternal Light 

Banish that final Night. 


MARY G. DICKINS 


CROCE AT SORRENTO 
13 January 1944 


SAW to-day the puissance of the pen 
And the futility of the sharp sword, 
Beholding Croce, gentlest of men, 
Of the high language undisputed lord. 
A dressing-gown was the plain uniform 
Of the one man beyond the axe-hewn law. 
Here he welcomed, whose head had broke the 
storm, 
Evaded scathing by the vulture’s claw. 


Beyond him burned Vesuvius and the Bay 
Smiled in serenity; in them I sensed 

A symbolism of the present hour. 

Here was the patient man, who day by day 
Heard his world rumble, blatant and incensed, 
The while he held the final quenching power. 


JOHN GAWSWORTH 
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ORE than my soul I love you, 
Would commit perjury or any sin 
They say sends hellwards. 
(Sin that’s hand in glove you 
Feel in childhood till Sunday school lets in 
That ‘good’ feeling, sends you bellwards.) 


The seven deadly sins I sample. 

Gluttonous, I desire your every minute, 
Would both devour my cake and have it. 
Sloth yawns over me by your example. 

‘I must—I should—’ ‘Why, work, what ’s in it? 
An ant’s routine, a nervous habit.’ 


Green Envy bursts like chestnut bud 
Fingering forth fresh hands of leaves 

Spilling their shades over black roots of passion, 
Lust that the chapels abominate, 


MET four pilgrims on the wold, 

The maid was fair, the man waxed old; 
The Child’s hair shone, a flame of gold— 
Since love is ever a shining thing. 


The donkey came at ambling pace, 
He wore a white star in his face, 
He bore a burden full of grace— 
Since love is ever a humble thing. 


THE SINS 


PILGRIMS 


The crimson-lidded fury spawned in the mud 
Of Iniquity like crocodiles that Nile’s shoals 
fashion. 


Avarice grovels for the pearls you cast, 

Clutches them close and winks a beady eye for 
more. 

Behind him crouch canaille of minor sins, 

Venial sycophantic hacks with shady past. 

But when Death’s Angel’s gimlet eye shall bore 

Through the rubbish littered in the soul’s 
dustbins 


Only he shall not find one thing, 
One thing has died. 
Humbled before you, beggar-maid to king, 
I lost the last shreds of my Pride. 
DORIS BURTON 


The tempest like some mighty fist 
Shattered the heavens, rain-clouds hissed; 
The mother-lips their darling kissed— 
Since love is ever a tender thing. 


The old man drew the blanket warm 
About the donkey’s dripping form, 
Folding his treasure from the storm— 
Since love is ever a comforting. 


Beneath those gloomy storm-clouds rent 
Love lit the path my pilgrims went; 

I turned to follow them . . . content— 
Since love is ever a following. 


OT to a fabled golden age may we 
Return: however fond the dream. The 
tide 
Of knowledge broadens: shall it be denied? 
Who can hold back the river from the sea? 
Yet if—inexorable destiny !— 
We must toward Time’s new horizons ride, 
The choice is ours: to founder upon pride, 
Or win fresh empire of humility. 


FIXED STARS 


MARY WINTER WERE 


Each generation, seeking larger gains, 
With its new science the unknown must dare; 

Yet doomed is any venture that disdains 
The sovereignty of Work and Love and 

Prayer. 

The waters widen. Over all remains 

An ageless sky; and the fixed stars are there. 
GILBERT THOMAS 
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DREAM FANTASY 


IGHS with the break of each inclining Whirls, dances with an elfin grace, 


morn, 

Dies at the birth of each material mind, 
Flies as ephemeral as a shooting star, 
Sows but the seed that only 

Grows to live and see its death, 

Lies in a world as distant as the pole, 
Knows but the transmigration of a soul. 


Starts darkly on an unremembered theme, 
Darts swiftly to an unforgotten face, 


HE titles of Dowson’s poems deserve care- 

ful study. It is they more than anything 
else which are designed to repel the ordinary 
reader of poetry. ‘Non sum qualis eram bonae 
sub regno Cynarae.’ ‘What on earth is all this 
about?’ the ordinary reader will think, not 
pausing to consider that it is really very simple 
Latin, which any schoolboy could translate at 
the School Certificate stage. But of course it 
would be sacrilege to translate it. ‘I am not 
the man I used to be in the reign of the good 
Cynara’ sounds rather banal, if not ridiculous. 
Dowson would have thrown up his hands in 
horror at the very sound of the words. His 
Latin sentence is a simple trick to prevent those 
who, he knows, will be unsympathetic towards 
him from reading his poems at all. What the 
Latin sentence means is: ‘If you don’t like me, 
you won’t like the poem either; but, if I have 
impressed you, read on—and you will find 
that I have prepared you for what follows.’ 
The effect is rather like that of a Latin inscrip- 
tion on a tomb, which chastens you into a suit- 
able mood for contemplating the awful subject 
of death. There was a method in Dowson’s 
affectation. 

Indeed, I do not know any other poet who 
considered the approach to his poems so care- 
fully. Each poem, like a house, was given a 
front door ; and the reader must enter by it and 
not break in at the back or side entrances by 
beginning at the end or middle. If Dowson 
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Curls wistfully at the moon’s last beam. 


Drifts on a strange, elusive tide, 
Lifts on the wings of ecstasy, 
Sifts in the clouds and shatters on the rocks, 
Weaves and twists in the serried mists of a wish, 
Leaves only the pain of a hope that again has 
gone. 
EDWARD HIBBERT 


could not find a suitable Latin phrase to in- 
spire awe, he contrived a dedication or even 
an English title which mesmerizes the imagina- 
tion and is almost a poem in itself. He seems 
to have been singularly fortunate in his friends, 
for with few exceptions they had remarkable 
names—names which no playwright could 
have improved on when christening elegant 
and artistic characters. Selwyn Image, Alex- 
ander Texeira de Mattos, Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, Conal Holmes O’Connell O’Riordan, the 
Countess Sobieska von Platt, Miss Eugenie 
Magnus—did these ladies and gentlemen to 
whom he dedicated poems really exist, or were 
they just figments of his imagination? So we 
cannot help wondering in these prosaic days, 
forgetting that some of them may even still be 
with us. Their names conjure up so vividly the 
popular conception of the artistic nineties, that 
it is difficult to imagine them living into the 
present century at all. Probably they were 
very different from the pictures we cannot help 
making of them—Marmaduke Langdale, that 
young dandy, very ‘Beardsley’, lounging in the 
Café Royal beside the sick poet as they talked 
through the night over glasses of absinthe; or 
the Countess Sobieska von Platt, praying with 
lovely pre-Raphaelite hands in the churches of 
Vienna or Paris. Dedications to Herbert P. 
Horne and Sam Smith bring us rather rudely 
to earth; but, if they were genuine, the owners 
of the more gorgeous names were presumably 
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genuine too. Is not Selwyn Image, for example, 
represented in the latest edition of the Oxford 
Book of English Verse? 

It is easy to poke fun at Dowson. He is full 
of affectations; he appears to be exasperatingly 
blind to the connexion between art and every- 
day life; he paints on such a very small canvas; 
he lives so much in a world of his own—a 
world of Paris studios and incense and plush 
and expensively startling clothes, a world 
which was really rather sordid but whose in- 
habitants thought it fine enough. He is par 
excellence the poet of the nineties. But in spite 
of it all he achieved a very remarkable tech- 
nique in English verse. You have only to 
compare ‘Cynara’ with Emily Bronté’s “The 
Prisoner’, to get the measure of Dowson as an 
artist. Emily Bronté was a very fine poet and 
touched fardeeper springs ofhuman feeling than 
Dowson ever did; but, compared with Dowson, 
she could not write Alexandrines at all. Of all 
English poets Dowson was perhaps the most 
successful in handling the Alexandrine: ‘Cy- 
nara’ and ‘Seraphita’ show that he treated it 
like the French Alexandrine, as a normal vehi- 
cle of expression, and not as an exceptional 
metre to be used in single lines for the purpose 
of setting off the five-foot iambic. He per- 
formed the equally difficult feat of translating 
Verlaine, so that the English version becomes 
a poem almost as good as the French. And in 
nearly all his poems the words are chosen with 
the greatest care; they are so precisely adjusted 
to the mood they are meant to express and so 
ruthlessly stripped of all irrelevant associations, 
that the emotion behind them seems often to 
have had time to cool while they were being 
chosen. His ‘exquisite and depressing luci- 
dity’, as Mr. Desmond Flower has aptly called 
it, is inconsistent with great poetry; and with 
rare exceptions, like ‘Cynara’, Dowson’s mood 
is not profound. If he had written ten ‘Cy- 
naras’ he would have been a great poet: as it 
is, one can best think of him as a very fine 
technician in verse. 

But, though one whose emotional range was 
so narrow could not rise for long to the heights 
of Shelley or Tennyson, there are other high 
lights in Dowson’s work besides ‘Cynara’. The 
invaluable collected edition of his poems pre- 
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pared by Mr. Desmond Flower in 1934! 
brought more of these to view than had been 
known before to exist. Two good examples are 
‘The Passing of Tennyson’ and the fourth 
sonnet ‘Of a Little Girl’, the first of which 
shows surprisingly with what dignity and grace 
Dowson could invest an event of national 
interest, and the second with what subdued in- 
tensity of passion he could write on a more 
personal theme. The first two stanzas on the 
death of Tennyson are worth quoting: 


As his own Arthur fared across the mere, 

With the grave Queen, past knowledge of 
the throng, 

Serene and calm, rebuking grief and tear, 

Departs this prince of song. 


Whom the gods love Death doth not cleave 
nor smite, 

But like an angel, with soft trailing wing, 

He gathers them upon the hush of night, 

With voice and beckoning. 


The fourth sonnet ‘Of a Little Girl’ is un- 
doubtedly one of the most beautiful and most 
sincere of Dowson’s poems: 


Even as a child whose eager fingers snatch 

An ocean shell and hold it to his ear, 

With wondering, awe-struck eyes is hushed 
to catch 

The murmurous music of its coiléd sphere; 

Whispers of wind and wave, soul-stirring 
songs 

Of storm-tossed ships and all the mystery 

That to the illimitable sea belongs, 

Stream to him from its tiny cavity. 

As such an one with reverent awe I hold 

Thy tender hand, and in those pure grey eyes, 

That sweet child face, those tumbled curls of 
gold, 

And in thy smiles and loving, soft replies 

I find the whole of love—hear full and low 

Its mystic ocean’s tremulous ebb and flow. 


Dowson has two themes—love and death 
—and they are usually interwoven; for the con- 
sciousness of early death seems to have haunted 


1 The Poetical Works of Ernest Christopher Dowson, edited 
with an Introduction by Desmond Flower, M.A. Cassell 
& Co. Ltd. and John Lane, The Bodley Head. 
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him like so many consumptives, and his love 
affairs appear to have been uniformly un- 
happy. It is true that others, like Herrick, 
have made great poetry out of these two 
themes; they are after all the main themes of 
all poetry. But in Herrick there was a much 
greater awareness of the life going on around 
him. Dowson only sees one woman, one 
church, one pair of hands or head of hair at a 
time; the rest of the world existed only in 
paintings or books or as vague surroundings. 
He suffers severely from the limitations of the 
urban poet; the country is for him merely an 
artistic background, like a piece of scenery 
which can be brought on to the stage and taken 
off at will. Whereas other urban poets, like 
Blake and Francis Thompson, compensated 
with imagination for their lack of knowledge 
of the country and what little they saw of it 
had a profound effect on them, Dowson had a 
much less vivid imagination, and the country 
had very little effect on him at all. In fact, 
when he says: 


Oh, I would live in a dairy, 
And its Colin I would be, 
And many a rustic fairy 
Should churn the milk with me, 
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he comes dangerously near to bathos. The 
idea of Dowson living in a dairy is patently 
ridiculous and makes one think of Marie 
Antoinette milking cows at the Petit Trianon; 
nor is the picture made any more convincing 
by the dedication of this particular poem to 
Aubrey Beardsley. Unaware of what Nature, 
as the Romantics understood it, meant, Dow- 
son went on embroidering and embroidering 
on one tiny patch of life; and this petit point 
work of his is certainly done with masterly 
skill. But it is with sorrow as much as with 
admiration that we watch him pass from the 
scene, appropriately enough at the very close 
of the nineties, a forlorn young man only 
thirty-three years old, putting the finishing 
touches to a carefully regulated note of des- 
pair: 
Ah, child! the world’s dark marges 

May lead to Nevermore, 
The stately funeral barges 

Sail for an unknown shore, 
And love we vow to-morrow, 

And pride we serve to-day: 
What if they both should borrow 

Sad hues of yesterday? 


THEATRE IN VICTORY 


FTER ‘the theatre in war’ what of ‘the 
theatre in victory’? So far as the war- 
years taken as a whole are concerned, they 
have given us—as I suggested in the last issue 
of English—an impression that the drama of the 
future is likely to be a drama of the people. 
One foresees a change from the feudal lay-out 
which was at the back of Victorian drama 
and opera—though opera, in spite of Peter 
Grimes, tends to stay where it was put. The 
idea used to be that any glimpses of the 
domestic life even of respectable and fairly 
well-to-do stay-at-home burgesses were ‘real- 
ism’. The presumably wilder adventures of 
the more opulent and travelled classes were 
‘romance’. As the possibilities of colour and 
change of scene were naturally greater with a 
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trip to Monte Carlo or Japan, or some place 
on which the scene-painter’s brush could get 
busy, the word was not altogether out of keep- 
ing. With the end of this war—as, in a meas- 
ure, with the end of the last—there will be a 
difference. What used to be new and strange 
environments—the desert, the jungle, the Far 
East and the Far West—will be as familiar to 
the comparatively poor as to the fabulously 
rich. We are now finding, on the stage as in 
real life, that our war-sated men and women 
are far more concerned about what is hap- 
pening to themselves and their families than 
about the former background of mountain, 
forest, or battered city. These most of them 
are only too glad to have left behind. One 
knows already the returned ’bus-driver who 
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prefers the Elephant and Castle any day to 
Cairo or Syracuse, and his own Cockney help- 
meet to any modern Cleopatra or Simaetha 
he met! 

This is not to say that the war, with all its 
infinitude of excitements, is going to be missed 
out. We have seen plenty of it in this very 
season, with The Assassin at the Savoy and 
Desert Rats at the Adelphi. True, the impact 
of war-experience upon life at home in plays 
like No Medals, To-morrow The World, and While 
The Sun Shines fits itself on the whole more to 
stage-treatment than such episodes of actual 
fighting as have yet appeared. Up to the pre- 
sent our war-time public—including men and 
women in the Services—have looked to the 
theatre for ‘escape’. The haphazard parade of 
revivals has gone on—from the Jacobean sad- 
ism of Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi at the 
Haymarket to the guileless prettiness of Eden 
and Adelaide Phillpotts’ Yellow Sands at the 
Westminster. We have had reminders of 
Strindberg and Ibsen at outlying London 
theatres. Throughout the country the state of 
affairs has been much thesame. Shaw has hada 
universal vogue. Wilde, Pinero, and Maugham 
have hustled the wardrobe-mistresses. The 
remarkable continued popularity of ballet— 
without any very important new develop- 
ments—may or may not point to a feeling that 
war-time life in general has been too arduous 
and distressing a thing to worry about to the 
extent of putting it into words—at any rate for 
the time being. Countless trivial and ephe- 
meral ‘thrillers’, farces, revues, and waltz- 
operas have told the same tale. We have had, 
of course, one new play not dealing with war 
and challenging a serious theme in Emlyn 
Williams’s The Wind of Heaven at the St. 
James’s. In this story of a Welsh village boy, 
who convinces at least three of the people on 
the stage that he is an incarnation of the 
Messiah, arrives an imaginative drama of the 
folk—very much in a direction I have already 
suggested. Frankly I was not personally con- 
vinced of Mr. Williams’s factual sincerity. I 
wanted to see more of the village where every- 
thing happened, and less of the drawing-room 
where they just talked. But of his intention 
there is no doubt. 
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Out of all the hugger-mugger which is the 
theatre’s creative response to the eager de- 
mands of an ever-growing public not much is 
to be noticed telling of a great drama to come, 
Yet history suggests that it will come. Just as 
the Armada made Shakespeare possible and 
Salamis gave Aeschylus to the Greeks, one feels 
that the victorious ending to the world-war 
must have a worthier echo on the stage than 
has been apparent up till now. As I have said, 
I look to a new drama of the people. Take, for 
instance, a matter which should be of parti- 
cular interest to all readers of English—the 
preservation of dialect. Already we have a 
fairly good tradition of Lowland Scots upon 
the stage—thanks to adaptations of Scott 
hirnself, to Barrie and Graham Moffat and, in 
these last years, to James Bridie. Aimée 
Stuart’s and L. Arthur Rose’s Lady From Edin- 
burgh at the Playhouse, one of the unexcep- 
tional delights of the past season in the West 
End, had already been seen by many thousands 
of troops on the Western Front. Both in this 
comedy and elsewhere the exploration has 
been of late mostly on the side of ‘charrm’. 
Even Bridie’s more forceful efforts in the ver- 
nacular—like his Beelzebub, who definitely be- 
longed to Glasgow, in The Seven Deadly Sins— 
need to be searched for. The Scottish panto- 
mimes which have been for thirty years an 
institution at the old Princess Theatre—the 
Glasgow Citizen Players’ new home—were a 
kind of Scottish mystery to which the Sasse- 
nach could only pay furtive homage. Some of 
the finest Scottish drama of our generation— 
like John Brandane’s The Glen Is Mine and 
The Treasure Ship—remain practically un- 
known to southern audiences. With the estab- 
lishment of something like a national theatre 
for Scotland—Burns’s dream come true— 
much may be done. 

For our own English north country there is 
nothing much dramatic to show till we get 
down to Lancashire. We had our Manchester 
school in the days when Miss Horniman made 
the Gaiety live. But Manchester and its people 
have supplied curiously little to our stage dur- 
ing the war-years except record houses for pre- 
liminary tours of London productions. Its 
repertory company is a wandering band of 
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pilgrims. Indeed, since Hindle Wakes it is diffi- 
cult to point to a genuine, home-made Man- 
chester classic. Yorkshire has given us Mr. 
Priestley, but apart from the more or less con- 
ventional humours of When We Are Married, 
he has been singularly chary of giving us the 
twang of the dalesmen. Not much have we 
heard, either, of that most beautiful dialect 
of any in these islands—that of Somerset, 
some characteristics of which can claim direct 
descent from the ‘King’s English’ of Alfred 
himself. It has, of course, been compromised 
for centuries by the actors’ lingo of ‘Mummer- 
set’. Those of us who remember when the 
Society of Somerset Folk gave a performance 
of The Farmer’s Wife in the true talk can vouch 
for a revelation. As for Wales, the wonderful 
advance already made towards the creating of 
a new Welsh drama must continue definitely 
in another language than English. None the 
less, thanks to Emlyn Williams, our stage is 
nearer to an understanding of the real people 
of the Principality than has ever happened yet. 

All this is just the continuance of an advance 
towards closer and more intimate expression 
of national life upon the stage than we have yet 
seen in the odd-and-end dialect plays which 
have captured passing popularity. With the 
closer communion of all the members of the 
English-speaking Commonwealth—a commu- 
nion promised by victory and by the new 
civilization it should bring—something much 
larger comes within range. Why is it that up 
to the present our great Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa have never man- 
aged to win for themselves adequate honour 
upon the stage? Apart from one or two iso- 
lated examples—like Whiteoaks—Canada has 
never yet recorded itself upon the stage. Yet, 
as we all know, it has a beautiful life of its own, 
utterly different from ours, linked on the one 
hand to France and on the other to the United 
States, and gifted with a sense of space and of 
a limitless future. The one Canadian play of 
this season—Father Malachy’s Miracle—was set 
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in Edinburgh and tells us practically nothing 
of Canada. As things stand, Maugham’s The 
Land of Promise is the nearest thing we have to 
the play that could be written. Australia has 
never yet had anything like a worthy chance 
of showing us her modern self. The men- 
tion of Australian drama suggests at once 
some old gold-digging farrago like The Dutchess 
of Coolgardie. So, too, with South Africa. 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies and Marda Vanne 
are doing splendid work with their struggling 
repertory at Pretoria for the encouragement 
of bilingual drama in English and Afrikaans. 
But there is practically no South African drama 
in English. A gallant but unsatisfactory 
attempt to adapt Olive Schreiner’s The Story 
of a South African Farm by Merton Hodge a 
year or two ago was little else but a pathetic 
admission of the lack of creative work in this 
field among the peoples of South Africa. All 
round the Empire we had, before the war, 
been trying to keep the stage alive by export- 
ing touring companies in plays that had suc- 
ceeded in London but had no relation to any 
other sort of life than the cosmopolitan routine. 
We must do better now. 

To some despondent souls victory is charged 
with an idea that the world has been brought 
too near by modern invention for any surprises 
to be left. They think human nature will be 
reduced to a universal sameness, which will do 
away with dramatic possibilities. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. People will always 
be different—however easy their intercourse. 
Black men in the tropics will never live just the 
same kind of lives as white men in colder lati- 
tudes. East will remain East and West will 
remain West, though ‘the twain’ may con- 
tinually ‘meet’. The new drama will give a 
mutual appreciation and interest for the very 
reason that we shall know more about each 
other. The rest is just a question of the arrival 
of genius and the use of ways and means. 
Opportunity and the source of imagination 
will certainly not be lacking. 


S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Shakespeare’s History Plays. By E. M. W. Tiu1t- 

YARD. Chatto & Windus. 18s. 

Readers of Dr. Tillyard’s Elizabethan World 
Picture will recall that it was presented as the 
offshoot of a work in progress. That work has 
now been completed. It is found to be im- 
pressive in the range of its contents, and satis- 
fying in the way its 300 pages are allocated 
among them. Half the book is devoted to 
‘background’, the other half to the plays them- 
selves (all the English histories with the excep- 
tion of Henry VIII and with the addition of 
Macbeth). ‘Background’ is subdivided into 
‘cosmic’, ‘historical’, and ‘literary’ (‘non- 
dramatic’ and ‘dramatic’). Dr. Tillyard, 
therefore, joins that large band of scholars who, 
from the eighteenth century onwards, have 
sought to see Shakespeare’s plays through the 
eyes of his contemporaries. Dr. Tillyard makes 
some good use of the work of the more recent 
of those scholars, though I wish he had used the 
essays of R. W. Chambers (collected in Man’s 
Unconquerable Mind). 

What I find missing in Dr. Tillyard’s study is 
a continuous grasp of the plays as plays, i.e. 
as words spoken and acted by human beings 
before an audience of human beings. That is 
what the plays consist of for us and what 
they consisted of for the Elizabethans. I do 
not think that Dr. Tillyard’s Elizabethans are 
human enough. He has become interested in 
certain notions of theirs, and he tends to think 
of them as repositories of those notions: he 
thinks of them not as men but as students 
crammed ready for an examination, for a sort 
of Elizabethan School Certificate. But Shake- 
speare wrote his plays for human beings, how- 
ever ‘Elizabethan’ those human beings hap- 
pened to be. And human beings only go to 
see plays because of the human matter plays 
guarantee to provide. 

I can show what I mean by taking a passage 
to which Dr. Tillyard gives some prominence: 
he is speaking of that scene in Richard II which 
begins with the sorrow of the Queen and her 
two ladies: 

Then there enter a gardener and two ser- 
vants: clearly to balance the queen and her 


ladies and through that balance to suggest 
that the gardener within the walls of his 
little plot of land is a king. Nothing could 
illustrate better the different expectations 
of a modern and of an Elizabethan audience 
than the way they would take the gardener’s 
opening words: 

Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks, 

Which, like unruly children, make their 

sire 

Stoop with oppression of their prodigal 

weight. 

The first thought of a modern audience is: 
what a ridiculous way for a gardener to talk. 
The first thought of an Elizabethan would 
have been: what is the symbolic meaning 
of those words, spoken by this king of the 
garden, and how does it bear on the play? 
And it would very quickly conclude that the 
apricots had grown inflated and overween- 
ing in the sun of the royal favour; that 
oppression was used with a political as well 
as a physical meaning; and that the apricots 
threatened, unless restrained, to upset the 
proper relation between parent and off- 
spring, to offend against the great principle 
of order. ... In fact the scene turns out to 
be an elaborate political allegory. .. . 

There are several things to say, however briefly, 
about Dr. Tillyard’s analysis, an analysis which 
shows his strong and weak points as a critic. 
He is the first critic, I suppose, to see why the 
gardeners are three in number. But is there 
all that difference between what a modern 
audience sees in those three lines and what an 
Elizabethan saw? To begin with, Dr. Till- 
yard omits to notice that the Queen has pre- 
pared the audience to hear the gardeners talk 
politics by wagering her 

wretchedness unto a row of pins, 

They'll talk of state; for everyone doth so 

Against a change: woe is forerun with woe. 
The Queen predicts political talk because of a 
general principle, so that even if it had not been 
predicted by her, the audience whether Eliza- 
bethan or modern would have predicted it for 
themselves. 
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Doubly primed, then, for political talk, the 
audience gets (a) gardening talk (apricots) ; 
(b) imagery drawn from the family with a dim 
reference to the story of the Prodigal Son; and 
ten, as the speech proceeds beyond its first 
three lines, (c) imagery drawn from the ex- 
pected subject of politics (‘executioner’ and 
‘commonwealth’, &c.), imagery already pre- 
pared for by the Queen and already inaugu- 
rated at (b) in the political implications of the 
word ‘oppression’. Could anything proceed by 
gentler gradations towards a conclusion (direct 
talk on politics) already predicted? The cal- 
culations which Dr. Tillyard supposes would 
be made by an Elizabethan audience are, 
therefore, as unnecessary in this particular 
instance as they are impractical on general 
grounds. I am not saying that the modern 
audience sees precisely what the Elizabethan 
saw: they see less in the words sire and prodigal, 
though may see as much in the word common- 
wealth. But where there is a difference I claim 
that it is more a difference of degree than of 
kind. And I claim also that there is something 
that Dr. Tillyard forgets, something more im- 
portant to the play even than politics: and that 
is ordinary primary human emotion, in this 
scene the human emotion of the Queen and the 
gardener, of the two ladies and the two ser- 
vants: when the gardener ends the scene by 
speaking about planting some rue, the rue 
symbolizes the Queen’s ‘wretchedness’, not her 
part in the state. That is, I contend that the 
characters in a play of Shakespeare’s represent, 
first and foremost, human emotion, and this 
I do not think Dr. Tillyard sees. 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


‘THE DISTREST POET” 


Southey. By JAck Stmmons. Collins. 125. 6d. 
At the time of Southey’s centenary in Feb- 
ruary 1943 some critics spoke of him as if he 
were rather more dead than his hundred years’ 
sleep in Crosthwaite churchyard seemed to 
warrant, while others remarked, not without 
surprise, that the dusty bones appeared to be 
stirring a little at last. Seldom though his verse 
may find a reader, and low though it has long 
been rated, his prose is still admired: The 
Doctor has its small circle of devotees; The 


Three Bears enjoys the supreme distinction of 
being attributed to no one in particular; and 
interest in the poetical trinity of which he was 
the least truly poetical member has never been 
greater than it is to-day. A new biography 
was obviously needed; and a new one of no 
mean merit has now appeared to satisfy the 
need. 

To write of any Lake Poet is to write of all 
three; but for many years either Wordsworth 
or Coleridge has held the centre of the stage, 
while the anxious, attenuated form of Robert 
Southey has always stood farthest from the 
footlights, even if not precisely relegated to the 
wings. As regrouped by Mr. Jack Simmons, 
with a keen eye for balance and a clever touch 
upon the ‘limes’, they present a spectacle at 
once intriguing and unfamiliar. From every 
angle Southey’s is seen to be an endearing 
figure, and from some, an heroic one as well. 
We are constrained to forgive him for his 
virtues; and if there should be some fretful 
persons who find his harassed and laborious 
rectitude as dull as most of his longer poems, 
they are hereby invited to read this book and 
reconsider their verdict. 

At the moment it is fashionable to devote 
more attention to the politics than to the 
poetry of the early nineteenth-century English 
men of letters; for example, the breach be- 
tween Shelley and Southey was carefully exa- 
mined by K. N. Cameron in Publications. of 
the Modern Language Association of America 
for June 1942; and in Studies in Philology for 
January 1941, F. T. Hoadley discussed in 
some detail the Wat Tyler controversy and its 
repercussions. Neither of these articles is cited 
by Mr. Simmons in his Notes, but his own 
handling of the two episodes could hardly be 
bettered, and he is refreshingly fair in his 
account of that political conversion which— 
as every conversion must—looked to some 
people uncommonly like apostasy. 

So conscientious a biographer must be as- 
sumed to have threaded the petrified maze of 
the Complete Poetical Works; but, manifestly 
concurring in the view that Southey’s poems 
do not merit much attention, Mr. Simmons 
concedes to them as little as in decency he can. 
Was ever the biography of a poet interrupted 
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by so few examples of his verse? It is fitting 
that in the purely narrative passages only such 
interpolations should be admitted as may serve 
to illustrate the course of events or illuminate 
the mind or the heart of the subject; it is 
slightly disconcerting to receive such short 
measure in the chapter specifically devoted to 
Southey the Writer. If The Curse of Kehama can 
rightly be said to possess ‘real distinction and 
even splendour’, two brief extracts, one of 
twenty-six and one of fifteen lines, cannot give 
a just notion of its quality; and the remark that 
‘the rest of the poem is concerned with the 
operation of the Curse and the ultimate over- 
throw of Kehama’ is perhaps slightly inade- 
quate as a summary of this sumptuous and 
complicated story. Well can we spare Little 
Peterkin and Sir Ralph the Rover; but some 
readers unable or unwilling to investigate what 
Gosse described as ‘the entire bulk of Southey’s 
stony verse’ might have welcomed an opportu- 
nity to weigh some of the best against a little of 
the worst. Here and there in the grey wilder- 
ness there are rewarding patches of colour. 
What, for example, could be more effective in 
its own way than The Alderman’s Funeral, with 
its macabre irony, its blending of the grim with 
the grotesque, and its anticipation of Lamb’s 
‘sempiternal muckworm’? 

When we come to the too-famous parodies 
inspired by some of Southey’s weakest ‘pieces’, 
we find the parodies themselves quoted with 
discrimination, while the sources are left un- 
resuscitated. Such bitter streams as Byron’s 
Vision of Judgment ought sometimes to be made 
to ‘meander level with their fount’; and Lewis 
Carroll’s travesty of The Old Man’s Comforts 
in You are old, Father William, deserves to rank 
with Canning’s Knife-grinder, if not with 
Byron’s Vision. 

DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


The Glass Tower. By NicuHotas Moore. 
Nicholson & Watson: Editions Poetry 
London. 8s. 6d.; For the Time Being. By 
W. H. Aupen. Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Nicholas Moore in The Glass Tower 

is by no means oblivious of the evils and 

sufferings of the times (The Double Yew, The 

Dog’s Days), but about much of it there is 
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a certain naive irresponsibility—an innocence 
of mind and a spontaneity of expression that is 
sometimes very pleasing: 

Simple to see in these ample knowledge | 

Of simple ways. 

Sometimes. At others it makes for an imagery 
that is purely personal with little or no com- 
munication between reader and writer, as in 
Caesar, the Ladies, and the Museum or To the Three 
Kings. This does not detract from his. genuine 
originality, but, as Mr. Eliot reminds us, ‘the 
poem which is absolutely original is absolutely 
bad’. And the fear of suppressing or in any 
way distorting his spontaneity leads him at 
times into sheer flatness, as at the end of Vale- 
diction for Maurice or Poem for the New Year, to 
an unwillingness to change jingles like ‘Who 
overseas was seized .. .’, ‘Expiring on a pyre, 
perspiring too’, or to prune the ‘poetic’ phrase 
like ‘effluvient Desires’. 

The poems are arranged in approximately — 
chronological order, a selection from the poet’s 
copious output between 1936 and 1943. There 
is scarcely a poem in the 1940-42 section 
that is distinctive except The Stars and Tears, 
but there is a marked improvement in range 
and stature as we turn the pages. There are 
numerous poems for Priscilla—love poems 
shadowed sometimes by the European dark- 
ness; elegies—for Granville Craig (recalling 
the bizarre quality of Graves’s Nobody) or the 
movingly simple one, For Four Jazz Players; 
fables and fantasies like The Unicorns, or The 
Golden Swordfish, The Five Peculiar Gulls, or the 
title poem; and several indictments of our civi- 
lization, with which the poet finds himself 
continually at variance. At one time this in- 
dictment is of another age linked analogously 
with our own, as in William Langland: 


And the bad men more than the good men 
thrived in England... 
No more, no less, no otherwise than now; 


at another Shakespeare returns, ‘a spectre 
loved unwillingly’, to show how we cling to our 
false conceptions and shun the proffered 
reality. But the best things in the book are the 
speculative pieces in which Mr. Moore reveals 
aspects of his own philosophy and his reactions 
to the problems of contemporary existence. 
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They range from poems like Buzzing around 
with a Bee, envisaging the paradox of the dying 
soldier and the imprisoned pacifist fertilizing 
equally the soil of a new world, to produce 

A cherry on the tree of human life; 
or The Dog’s Days, with its ironic shrug of 
‘Whatever falls befalls’, to the pity of The Ruin 


and the Sun, where, beyond the horizon of war’s 
futility, is seen the new hope: 


The young man of evening lift his face to the 
sun, 
Out of Europe’s ruin Love come to everyone; 


and the moving tenderness of Elégie pour l’homme 
mort, a poet mourning a poet: 


It is not possible he should be dead, 

His words like jewels living all the time. 
Especially fine is the free-sonnet sequence, 
Nobility and the Pear—the ordered maturing of 
the fruit through root, tree, and flower seen as 
the perfect fulfilment of its integrity, its true- 
ness to self. The parable is then underlined for 
our fevered, mechanized age. 

This is a volume full of vitality and promise, 
though the author has overlooked that—like 
pear-trees—books of verse are the better for 
vigorous pruning: this one might have been 
the sounder for the lopping of a third of its 
branches. It is gaily illustrated by the elegantly 
witty, and occasionally aberrational, pen and 
brush of Mr. Lucien Freud. 

Mr. W. H. Auden’s For the Time Being 
is, by contrast, less ‘original’ in the subjective 
sense, but, despite difficulties of technique 
and syntax, is much more in the main stream of 
Western philosophical and mystical thought 
—‘Western’ as distinct from the Yogi-cum- 
Christian doctrines of the Huxley—Heard school 
which (“Love does not will enraptured apathy’) 
it implicitly rejects. One passes here from 
the innocent spontaneity of Nicholas Moore 
to a complex self-awareness and a deepening 
religious experience. 

The book consists of The Sea and the Mirror, 
a verse commentary by the characters on The 
Tempest, followed by a 30-page prose apologia 
of Caliban’s to the audience. The second part, 
the title poem, is a Christmas Oratorio, and 
again—the meditation of Simeon and the self- 


communing of Herod—there are long prose 
sections. The thought behind the whole is 
largely based on Kierkegaard, though there 
are considerable debts to Mr. Charles Williams 
(Descent of the Dove) and to Mr. T. S. Eliot; 
and the publishers imply the two parts of the 
book are related, though they admit it is not 
very apparent. 

When I reviewed Auden’s New Year Letter I 
said he seemed to be then at almost the same 
stage of spiritual development as Eliot at the 
time of Ash Wednesday, and Prospero reminds 
us of that here: 


‘,.. we have only to learn to sit still and give 
no orders.’ 


But it is The Family Reunion and The Four 
Quartets to which he is now chiefly indebted— 
the dawning self-awareness of Prospero, for 
example, recalls Harry’s in Eliot’s play. Cali- 
ban’s apologia is not, in theme, unlike Mr. 
Moore’s Return of William Shakespeare: both try 
to show the modern audience shrinking from 
reality, going to the theatre to see portrayed 
‘the perfectly tidiable case of disorder’. Shake- 
speare’s ‘crime’ is that he violates this conven- 
tion: Caliban is not ‘tidiable’ and Shakespeare 
makes no attempt to tidy him. The audience 
resent this bestial caricature of fleshly lust— 
which they prefer to romanticize as Cupid, son 
of the Queen of Love. But they are equally 
uncomfortable lest Ariel, the Spirit of Imagina- 
tion, should break his stage bonds and enter 
their lives—and again we are reminded of 
Eliot’s ‘Human kind cannot endure very much 
reality’; only the would-be artist pursues Ariel 
and then, one day, realizes that Ariel and 
Caliban are but two aspects of a single reality 
—and never survives the shock! 

In the Oratorio the same theme recurs. 
Herod dare not face the possibility of God 
having descended in the form of man. But if 
it were true? Then God would henceforth 
demand of man the perfection He had shown 
in His life: ‘Then indeed would the human 
race be plunged into madness and despair.’ In 
his dilemma he wishes he had never been born 
—but he refuses, nevertheless, to abandon the 
Massacre of the Innocents, because all 


‘Legislation is helpless against the wild 
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prayer of longing that rises, day in, day out, 
from all these households under my pro- 
tection’. 

Yet, of course, there is much more than this 
in For the Time Being. It is an Oratorio for the 
first Christmas—and for all Christmases; its 
phraseology and imagery flit skilfully from 
that distant past to the present day. Then as 
now all the ordinary panaceas seemed to have 
failed the human race: 


Nothing can save us that is possible: 

We who must die demand a miracle; 
but the only preparation for that miracle lies 
in utter surrender of the self to the Not-self: 
the familiar paradox of the Mystic Way is here 
—and again we are reminded of the Eliot 
Quartets: 

The miracle is the only thing that happens, 

but to you it will not be apparent... 

Therefore, see without looking, hear without 

listening, breathe without asking: 

The Inevitable is what will seem to happen 

to you purely by chance; 

The Real is what will strike you as really 

absurd. 

Intermittently throughout the ten sections 
of the Oratorio there are traces of the early 
Auden schoolboy humour which jars, parti- 
cularly in the third part, and there is, too, the 
occasional awkward line: 

Space is the Whom our loves are needed by, 
or the cryptogram that breaks the thought- 
rhythm: 


The singular is not Love’s enemy; 

Love’s possibilities of realisation 

Require an Otherness that can say I. 
But on the whole the theme is handled with 
dignity, imagination, and poetic power—and 
we have come a long way from the Auden who 
believed the world could be put right by Freud, 
Marx, and Homer Lane. Now he is deeply 
conscious of evil: 


There is one World of Nature and one Life; 
Sin fractures the Vision, not the Fact; 
of evil, but also of the way of salvation: 

‘By Him is dispelled the darkness wherein 

the fallen will cannot distinguish between 
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temptation and sin, for in Him we become 
fully conscious of Necessity as our free- 
dom to be tempted, and of Freedom as our 
necessity to have faith.’ 


And faith? 

To choose what is difficult all one’s days 

As if it were easy, that is faith. 

There are some gems of lyric verse scattered 
through the Oratorio that I think the future 
will not willingly let die—the stanzas, for 
example, given to Mary at the Manger, 


O shut your bright eyes that mine must 
endanger ; 
the Annunciation of Gabriel: 


When Eve in love with her own will, 
Denied the will of Love and fell, 

She turned the flesh Love knew so well 
To knowledge of her love until 

Both love and knowledge were of sin: 
What her negation wounded, may 
Your affirmation heal today; 

Love’s will requires your own, that in 
The flesh whose love you do not know, 
Love’s knowledge into flesh may grow; 


or the final Chorus of the work. 

As always in Auden there is a nonchalant 
ease and daring with words—and this is a 
danger; the startling paradox sometimes fails 
to come off, or the ironic wit slips into irre- 
levant banality. At his best, however, he has 
few contemporary rivals but Eliot in the use 
of words to convey an underlying philosophic 
or religious significance without in any way 
fettering or inhibiting the full musical or 
poetic purpose of his work. To a poet who has 
attained this stature a return to his earlier 
mood is unthinkable: 


To those who have seen 
The Child, however dimly, however in- 
credulously, 
The Time Being is, in a sense, the most 
trying time of all. 
Mr. Auden’s verse is still at a transitional stage, 
but it is clear to see now which way it is mov- 
ing. His next book may bracket him with 
Eliot as the two most important poets and 
poetic influences of our time. 
HERMANN PESCHMANN 
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SEVEN BOOKS OF POETRY 
Of Period and Place. By JoHn ARtott. Cape. 
6d 


3s. 6d. 

Forty Poems. By W1.1aM Box. Chester & Lang. 
4s. 6d. 

Cadmus. By Victor PurcE.i. Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press (O.U.P.). 10s. 6d. 

The Small Voice. By Mary Mar. Fortune 

Press. 35. 6d. 

For Ever. By DALLAS KENMARE. Burrow’s Press 

Ltd., Cheltenham. as. 6d. 

Songs by the Wayside. By Saxon Barton. British 

Authors’ Press. 5s. 

The Leaves are Scattered. By S. J. DowHan. 

British Authors’ Press. 5s. 

In attempting to do justice (or, it may be, 
injustice) to this decidedly mixed bag of authors 
I found myself formulating, not for the first 
time, a rough definition of what I mean by the 
term poetry, and here it is: the power to create 
through words, employed in a generally recurrent 
rhythmical scheme, with or without rhyme, moments 
and visions of intense beauty and poignancy. 

Mr. Arlott has a clear notion of what he 
means to do: to create a ‘real and visionary 
land’. His is the eye of a realistic painter; the 
interiors are a la Sickert: 

He is at home, as always now, 

And once again, asleep 

On that chair-bedstead by the wall 

In hot, untidy heap. 
His Back to the Fair is the stuff of an early 
Dame Laura Knight, and his Brighton the 
seedy Brighton with ‘Regency ghosts. .. past 
the whelk-stalls’. No ecstasy, but concentrated 
precision of phrase, marks his public house: 

The barmaid twists in her tight satin frock 

To look at the pale-faced oracle clock. 
The humour of, e.g., Mr. John Betjeman is 
absent. Before the last war Mr. Sherard Vines 
wrote of a hotel ‘The great bestial bulk of it 
looms into the night’. I don’t suppose Mr. 
Arlott ever read that line, but his hotel ‘bulks 
like a cloud on the Esplanade’. It is not sur- 
prising to learn that some of these poems have 
been broadcast; Cricket at Worcester, 1938 has 
authentic strength. He must learn to pass 
from the thing seen to the thing felt, but 
he apprehends the way. 


Mr. Box has even less humour—his sweet 
pea praying “Dear God,/ I’m only a little thing/ 
In a pod’ and ‘Did I forget/ To mention the 
manure?’ remind me of the fair reciter’s ‘I am 
only a cowboy’ in Voces Populi, and he is far 
less sure of himself than Mr. Arlott; but there 
is more of the stuff of poetry in a line like ‘To- 
night the bullying wind is best alone’ than in 
most of the heavy oils in the former’s gallery. 
Mr. Box is a water-colourist in words, of the 
Clare—Blunden school. In his inn it is the fire, 
not the barmaid, that stands out, and he is 
‘aware of pewter’. “The noisy road is not for 
us to share’ expresses him well enough, and the 
pauses in his blank verse are thoughtfully 
varied. He has something of Flecker’s fastidi- 
ousness (The Rose is Red evokes the lilt of The 
Queen’s Song at starting) without Flecker’s metri- 
cal dexterity. Newbolt would have liked his 
Wooden Ships, that sees the brigantine’s resur- 
rection beyond the ‘boiler’s hiss and the siren’s 
blare’, and the pathos of ‘After this there can 
be no more fear of telegrams’ makes his elegy 
almost like a friend’s letter. 

It is a far cry from Mr. Box’s 


Deep in the lanes when Spring had most to do, 
Two cottagers were lost in long debate. 

Hisleeks, soonedeclared, wereshowing through ; 
The other sighed, and said his beans were late 


to Mr. Victor Purcell’s epic of the poet and the 
world. Mr. Purcell is a colonial administrator 
who has written on China. Cadmus, in nine 
cantos (158 pages, with introduction), might be 
described as a series of historical reflections on 
the universe and the progress of poetry in a 
variety of measures treated more or less in- 
sensitively, alas! There is drama and classical 
allusion (‘Apollo in his incandescent car’), and 
four lines taken at random will reveal the 
thought-stuff and the accomplishment: 

In early days the creatures crawled and 

wallowed, 

But legs improving in the days that followed 

They roamed about the forests on all fours, 

Their front legs later on becoming paws. . . . 

Miss Mair’s twenty-one short poems, with 
two sonnets, one closing: 

As fathers warn their children, we must tell 

The virgin future of this present hell 
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breathe nostalgia. “Who can be proud to-day?’ 
she cries, recognizing that ‘dreams are outside 
Time/ And bear no scars’. “The small voice’ 
is sanity, seldom heard ‘in these loud days’. No 
upbuilding here, only a piteous regret for a 
state of things that can never return. 

Miss Dallas Kenmare, obeying Rilke’s call 
to sing the great lovers, offers six unrhymed 
dramatic monologues, in which Isoud, Héloise 
(who has most to say), Beatrice (extremely 
conscious that she is ‘wife of Simone’), Ophelia, 
and Petrarch’s Laura give vent to a soulful 
mysticism, in which a description of natural 
objects finds a place, as here, ‘From my terrace 
I look out on the pale country of Provence,/ 
the tawny hills and plains, the sombre stiff 
ranks of cypresses, guarding the tender vines.’ 
I can see no reason why these yearnings for the 
infinite, or for the ‘whole’, should not be 
printed continuously, like prose. 

Mr. Barton appears to be a Lancashireman 
with an admiration for Swinburne (which does 
not prevent his rhyming ‘April’ with ‘tranquil’) 
and a sense of the ‘feel’ of places. Remembering 
at Beeston Castle a friend killed in the last war, 
he writes: 

But the tryst you vowed to keep 
On this hill so sheer and steep 
Never shall you keep again 

In the realm of mortal men; 
Though in spirit you are there 
In the wind that blows my hair 
In the wind that tugs my coat 
In the mist above the moat. 


S. J. Dowhan comes last, but perhaps he will 
be first. He has been on active service with the 
Canadian Army since the war began, and his 
thirty-three poems have been collected by a 
friend. He does not seem to have been broad- 
cast like Mr. Arlott, or commended by Mr. de 
la Mare and Mr. Sassoon like Mr. Box, and 
some might describe him as ‘school of Robert 
Service’. His work is desperately sincere, and 
not without touches of art, as in the internal 
rhyming kept up throughout the five stanzas 
of his London. Here is the third: 


A siren wailing, now savage, then low; 
From the river a fiery glow 
On worn taxis. 


The Axis can never break this wiry 
Iron core of London, 

Steady as before 

Old Thames’ slow pulse will flow. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


SOME OVERSEAS PERIODICALS 


Southerly—The Magazine of the Australian 
English Association, Sydney. Number Three 
of 1944. Quarterly Price 2s. 

Meanjin Papers: A Literary Quarterly. Vol. 3, 
Nos. 1 and 2. Autumn and Winter, 1944. 
The Meanjin Press, Brisbane, Australia. 335. 
(10s, a year). 

The Explicator, Vol. II, Nos. 5 and 6. April and 
May 1944. Fredericksburg, Virginia, U.S.A. 
$1.00 a year, eight copies. 

Southerly, the magazine of the Sydney Branch 
of the English Association, to judge from the 
latest issue to reach English, maintains the high 
standard of literary excellence already com- 
mended in these columns. This number con- 
tains a variety of good things. The best writing 
is to be found in the short stories by Marjorie 
Robertson, Murray Gordon, and J. McGuire 
and the fine trenchant review of Robert Graves’s 
The Story of Marie Powell by the editor, Professor 
R. G. Howarth. The poetry is, on the whole, 
less impressive than the prose. Ernest G. Moll’s 
Figure in Clay is a bold attempt at realistic 
narrative which just misses complete success. 
Heaven is a Busy Place by Douglas Stewart fails 
to maintain the promise of its fine opening. 
Donovan Clarke’s Out of the Fold of Time has an 
attractive movement and some notable phrases. 
Much of the reviewing is concerned with ad- 
verse criticism of Mr. Max Harris and his fellow 
contributors to Angry Penguins. It is difficult for 
English readers to form an opinion on this 
controversy, as Angry Penguins and the works of 
Mr. Harris are practically unknown in this 
country. Harris seems to be a follower of Blake 
and an ‘apocalyptic’. In a review of his novel 
The Vegetative Eye, Beatrice Davies describes it 
as ‘a pretentious ugly thing’, but at the same 
time she admits that Australian literature needs 
more of the ‘mysticism and myth’ which Mr. 
Harris is apparently trying to provide. 
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Meanjin was the aboriginal name of Bris- 
bane. It has been adopted as the designation 
of a new Australian quarterly which began, as 
the Editor writes, ‘with a handsel of -eight 
pages’ in 1940, and is now a lusty four year old 
steadily developing its concentric circles of 
readership and writership’. To judge from 
copies of two recent issues which have reached 
English, Meanjin Papers is as creditable to the 
culture and taste of Brisbane as the excellent 
Southerly to that of Sydney. The production of 
this lively and stimulating periodical testifies 
to a vigorous development of intellectual and 
artistic life in Australia during the Second 
World War. The striking covers are designed 
by Roy Dalgarno, and the same artist con- 
tributes a fine drawing to Vol. III, No. 1. 
Literary contributions consist of critical essays 
on life, letters, and art, short stories, poems and 
reviews. The authors are Australian, English, 
and American, and there is a section for ‘new- 
comers’ under 21 years of age. The general 
outlook may be described as a sane inter- 
nationalism combined with what Mr. Vance 
Palmer in a very sensible review in the Winter 
number calls ‘a reasonable patriotic feeling that 
has nothing to do with isolationism’. There is 
admirable criticism in Mr. Ormsby Martin’s 
article on Wang Wei, an early Chinese poet, 
and in an extremely able review of T. S. Eliot’s 
Four Quartets by Father E. J. Stormon, S.J. 
Among the poems the most remarkable are, per- 
haps, The Cripple by Peter Middleton, The Puritan 
by Karl Shapiro, and the excellent rejoinder 
called On Behalf of the Puritan by S. Musgrove. 

The Explicator is an interesting and useful 
periodical published in Virginia. It is a sort of 
Notes and Queries concerned solely with ‘explica- 
tions de texte’ of poetry and prose, and exclud- 
ing matter dealing with ‘genesis, parallelism or 
biography unless it has a direct bearing upon 
the interpretation of the text’. The comments 
and questions are numbered and there is an 
efficient index to each volume of eight numbers. 
The quality of the comments in the two issues, 
of which copies have been received by English, 
suggests that a complete set of The Explicator 
would be a valuable addition to any English 
reference library. 

V. DE S. PINTO 


The Training of Secondary School Teachers especially 
with reference to English: Report of a Joint 
Committee of the Faculty of Harvard College 
and of the Graduate School of Education. 
Oxford University Press, 1944. 8s. 6d. 

This authoritative report is of wide interest. 
Though it deals primarily with the training of 
English specialists for American high schools, 
it raises important issues concerning not only 
the training of teachers in general but also the 
fundamentals of education. Much of what is 
said about the American school and university 
system is equally applicable to the English sys- 
tem. 
In their preliminary survey of the American 
high schools the Committee are at pains to 
point out that the teachers are overworked and 
underpaid, and consequently are not drawn 
from the upper levels of ability. If the teachers 
of Britain incline to excessive conservatism, it 
would seem that the besetting sin of their 
American counterparts is to run after every 
new theory and to lose sight of fundamental 
principles in the determination to be up to date 
at all costs. In high school English there is 
serious confusion of aims. ‘English’ covers an 
immense variety of activities. In addition to 
the usual work in composition, grammar, and 
literature, the English specialist. instructs in 
‘creative’ writing, play production, and motion 
picture and radio appreciation; he cures speech 
defects and coaches in public speaking; he leads 
discussions on social and economic problems; 
and he it is who shoulders most of the burden 
of ‘extra-curricular activities’-—the debating 
society, the drama club, the school paper, the 
library, and so on. Truly a programme for the 
Admirable Crichton of teaching, and not for 
the third-rate mind. 

The Committee find that the training of 
English teachers at Harvard has been unsatis- 
factory for two main reasons. First, the English 
studies in the subject-course at the university 
are unsuited to the requirements of high school 
teachers; and, secondly, there has been no 
co-ordination between the work of the Faculty 
of English and that of the School of Education. 
The Committee are downright in their con- 
demnation of the idea that professional training 
‘can be miraculously clapped on top of a four- 
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year Bachelor of Arts degree pursued without 
reference to the vocation of teaching’. 

The chief reforms recommended are that 
professional training should be combined with 
English studies during the greater part of the 
university course, and that students intending 
to teach should have to pass, in their second 
year, an examination designed to test their fit- 
ness for the profession. 

The reform of university education depart- 
ments is no less urgent in this country than in 
the United States. The English universities 
will apparently do nothing about it until com- 
pelled by pressure exerted through the Ministry 
of Education. They might profit by the ex- 
ample of Harvard in bestirring itself to put its 
house in order. | 

M. ALDERTON PINK 


Collected Poems. By RicHARD SPENDER. Sidg- 
wick and Jackson. 7s. 6d. 

These poems are the unmistakable work of 
one of the ‘lads who will never be old’. The key- 
note of them all is an exuberant vitality, a love 
for the beautiful and the real in life, which the 
author, had he lived, could hardly have sur- 
passed. He had a fine contempt for everything 
artificial and squalid, for 

The little fat man 

And his weary, languishing 

(And so experienced) daughter . . . 
for 

Tired hot humanity playing ball .. . 


and a great love for the natural beauty of 
England, all seared and shot through with the 
iron of war. 

The last poems from Tunisia are perhaps the 
finest and certainly the most mature. They 
include the impressive Woman of Sleep and 
Heart’s Song which begins: 

Sing, Heart, a gay song, 
and ends: 

I looked at Heart, the hot tears through, 

And saw that Heart was crying too. 

These are the tuning-notes of one of the 
singers who are lost to us for ever, for the poet 
lies in the Military Cemetery at Tabarka, and 
never reached his twenty-third year. C. B. 


The Weaver Birds. By Ian SERRAILLIER. 

Macmillan. 6s. 

Here is something so old that it is quite 
new—a poet telling stories without a moral, 
without a poetic theory, without even a pre- 
tence of originality in his themes. At the end 
of the book we know no more than we did at 
the beginning about the personality or the 
views of this unselfconscious, unassuming 
story-teller. We are the richer, however, by a 
thousand pictures painted in words as rich and 
varied as the colours of the finest Walt Disney 
film. 

Many of these poems appeal to the eternal 
child in every man: Jack and the Beanstalk, The 
Cat and the Fiddle, The Three Bears—exuberant 
retellings of old favourites which make them 
spring to new life with such breathtaking 
phrases as the line describing Jack’s escape 
from the giant: 

So fast he ran his slippers struck the sun. . 


From fairy-tale we wander into the realm 
of legend, full of bishops, devils, saints, and 
monsters : 

Agg the sea-cat inveterate in wiles, 
Puff the Angel like a pillow, 

Old Whacker the whale and 
Moon-splinter, minnow. 


The Weaver Birds themselves were newly 
wed: 
From the tunnelled nest peep 
two pairs of eyes, rapture in his, in hers 
lagoon and argosy of summer skies. 
Their wedding-gifts had been no trinkle- 
ments ; 
each gave to each his heart .. .’ 


What reader could fail to be eagerly anxious 
for the fate of the little pair after such a de- 
scription ? 

Mr. Serraillier, like Humpty Dumpty, is 
master of his words: poetry with him does not 
become prosaic for the inclusion of such 
modern details as an eiderdown, a honking 
motor-horn, or a ‘highest note full throttle’. 
More, he invents, when the need arises, such 
splendid additions to the English vocabulary 
as ‘bustuous’, ‘wave-scrubbles’, and ‘specta- 
culous’. 
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From fairy-tale lands he brings us back to 
England again, and to the old Elm Tree, in- 
extricably confused with a Granny at the 
street-corner waiting for a bus; to the squirrel, 
skipping along the highest branches, ‘fur-tail 
following’; to the ‘gallant Sun, all his medals 
shining’. 

The Sonnets are scarcely sonnets in the 
accepted sense, except for the fact that they 
have fourteen lines and sometimes a quasi- 
sonnet rhyme-scheme—but what ’s in a name? 
The last of them, called Sleep, holds in its 
fourteen uneven pseudo-pentameters such an 
agony of feeling as might well shame a metrical 
critic into silence. 

Is it over-bold to detect in the work of this 
lighthearted, original, and beauty-haunted 
young poet signs of a_twentieth-century 
classic? C. B. 


Ruskin’s Influence To-day. Edited by J. Howarp 
WuireHouseE. Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d. 

This little book of thirty pages consists of 
addresses given at a luncheon held on 8 Feb- 
ruary 1944 to commemorate the 125th 
anniversary of the birth of John Ruskin. 
There were nine speakers in all drawn from 
many different walks of public life, including 
three members of Parliament. The first of the 
addresses was given by Mr. Howard White- 
house, the President of the Ruskin Society, 
who spoke of Ruskin’s influence on our world 
to-day. It was Ruskin who first stirred the 
social conscience, and all the schemes of social 
reform which now engage the attention of 
Parliament sprang originally from his brain, 
and the speaker went so far as to claim that 
Unto this Last had had the most influence on 
our social outlook of any book ever written. 
And here I am reminded of some words of 
Dr. Mackail’s, written many years ago— 
‘His social doctrine was germinal—it colours 
the whole movement of modern thought, and 
shapes the whole fabric of modern practice’. 


Another speaker was Dean Inge, and, 
characteristically, he emphasized Ruskin’s 
debt to Plato, who was his daily study, and con- 
firmed him in the faith that was fundamental 
in all his teaching, whether social or artistic, 
that there are certain eternal, absolute, ulti- 
mate values which exist in their own right. 
How good, in these days of questioned and 
muddled values, it is for us to remember the 
fixed stars and unalterable law of the heavens! 
The point was turned to account by another 
speaker, Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of the 
National Gallery, in regard to Ruskin’s belief 
that Art and Morals are dependent on one 
another. Mr. George Sampson emphasized 
Ruskin’s influence in the sphere of education— 
as long ago as 1862 he demanded for every child 
in this country certain teaching given with the 
highest skill obtainable—and based on the 
principle that you learn by doing. Needless 
to say high tributes were also paid to Ruskin 


as a master of language, Dr. Gooch remarking 


that he did not think you could mention a 
writer who beat Ruskin in sheer beauty—‘all 
the colour, the rhythm, and the movement 
that was in his prose’. 

I wonder whether in saying this he had in 
mind the great descriptive passage in the 
chapter entitled ‘The Nature of the Gothic’ in 
The Stones of Venice, where he bids us, with the 
swallow and the stork in their migration, go 
from southern to northern Europe, and look 
down in imagination on the gradations and 
changes of its natural features—passing from 
the countries ‘laid like pieces of a golden pave- 
ment into the sea-blue of the Mediterranean’— 
ever northwards to where, ‘at last, the wall of 
ice sets deathlike its white teeth against us out 
of the polar twilight’, and then goes on to 
paint the contrasts between temperate and 
tropical zones in animal life and the works 
of man’s hand—a piece of writing that in its 
majestic and spacious beauty is comparable 
almost with Psalm civ. 

GEORGE COOKSON 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Teaching of English as a Second Language. 

By I. Morris. Macmillan. 35. 

A well-documented, clear-headed discussion 
of problems (such controversial problems as 
translation versus direct method, formal and 
functional grammar) which confront all 
teachers who are teaching the ‘masses of 
children throughout Asia and Africa [for 
whom] English is not a foreign language in the 
European sense but a vital medium of educa- 
tion, giving access to a broader culture and 


providing an auxiliary language for ordinary 
use’. 


The Scholar and the Future of the Research Library. 
A Problem and Its Solution. By Fremont 
Rwer. New York City: Hadham Press. $4. 
Looking ahead, and assuming that our 

University and College libraries go on 
acquiring books at the present rate (it is inter- 
esting to note that the number of books in 
U.S. college libraries almost quadrupled 
between the years 1900 and 1938), the librarian 
of the Wesleyan University Library concludes 
that these libraries will grow too unwieldy 
unless many books become transmuted into 
something less bulky, that something being 
micro-cards. Mr. Rider’s book, of course, will 
be of greatest interest to librarians, but also of 
some interest to those who benefit or suffer 
from the actions of librarians. 


The Study of International Relations at a University. 
An Inaugural Lecture. By E. L.Woopwarp. 
Oxford. 2s. 

Professor Woodward is the second occupant 
of the Montague Burton Chair of International 
Relations in the University of Oxford. 
Readers of English will enjoy an inaugural 
which is so much concerned with general 
principles (such as freedom of opinion in the 
’ Universities) and will wish to ponder the re- 
marks on D. H. Lawrence: ‘Examine the 
literature and art of this country and of the 
United States during the last thirty years. 
Consider, for example, D. H. Lawrence’s The 
Woman Who Rode Away. Transpose the setting 


and atmosphere of this story from the moun- 
tains of Mexico to the ritual evocations at a 
Nuremberg party rally. Remember the last 
words in the story—‘‘the mastery that man 
must hold and that passes from race to race”’. 
I do not think that I am labouring my point 
if I ask you to contrast this dark philosophy 
with the oracles of Blake or with the intuition 
of Wordsworth in order to measure the ravages 
of this modern sleeping-sickness of the intelli- 


gence.’ 


Be Proficient in English. By A. R. Moon. A 
Self-Testing Course in English for Cadets. 
Longmans. Is. 

Young people, especially if they are cadets, 
will find this short course a stimulus towards 
correct management of spelling, punctuation, 
and the rest of the technicalities, and also © 
towards grasping what is involved in certain 
ambiguities of expression. 


English in the Universities. An Inaugural Lec- 
ture. By James SUTHERLAND. Cambridge 
University Press. 15. 6d. 


Those who know the work of Professor Suther- 
land—his edition of The Dunciad, his biogra- 
phy of Defoe, his Medium of Poetry—will know 
already that he is well informed, and interested in 
writing about literature in clear current English. 
In this prettily printed lecture he tells them 
what he looks for in his students and on what 
lines he seeks to develop what they bring with 
them (it is often very inadequate) from school. 
He divides estimable students into (a) those 
who are sensitive to poetry and who are willing 
to work at understanding what they respond to 
sensitively, and (b) those who, lacking this 
sensitiveness, are willing to give to the study of 
prose and literary history the busy intelligence 
they would give, say, to the study of geography. 
Professor Sutherland suggests as a test for 
sensitiveness to poetry sensitiveness to a speech 
of Florizel. A better test would have been a 
few couplets from Dryden: the speech of 
Florizel would melt too many. 
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To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

In your Spring number Mr. George H. Ely 
expresses the wish that Swift were living at this 
hour, to give us his view of Basic English. 


Mr. Ely has overlooked the fact that, by 
some prevision, Swift did so. When Gulliver 


visited the Academy of Laputa, he ‘went into 


the school of languages, where three professors 
sat in consultation upon improving that of 
their own country. The first project was to 
shorten discourse by cutting polysyllables into 
one, and leaving out verbs and participles, 
because in reality all things imaginable are but 
nouns.” 

Or was it the other way about? Were the 
promoters of Basic English visited by a 
memory of Gulliver? 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ARUNDELL EsDAILE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

Thinking that at least every Cathedral City 
in the country should have a Branch, I decided 
recently to put to the test Chichester. Luckily 
the county library is situate in the city itself, 
and in it, by the courtesy of the librarian, I 
exhibited a notice, having previously rented 
an empty muniment room over an ancient 
archway. An announcement in the principal 
bookshop by kind permission of the proprietor, 
and one in the local paper, led speedily to an 
inaugural meeting, and now the Chichester 
and District Branch is formed, and a list of 
lectures arranged, two of which have already 
been given. At the second lecture the attend- 
ance was upwards of twenty, and my secretary 
and I are still getting inquiries. 

Now Sir, this has not been brought to pass 
without hard work, but I venture to suggest 
that new Branches of our Association can be 
opened all over England, if members_bestir 
themselves, and the Central Body looks out- 
wards as well as inwards. 

Faithfully yours, CoLpIcoTT 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


THERE were disappointingly few entries for the Poetry Competition this time. 


We are glad, 


however, to award the prize to Timothy Rogers of Sherborne School, and to print his poem. 
Entries for the next competition should reach the Editor not later than 1 September. 


TRANSITIONAL POEM 


For gasworks and dried tubers I forsook 
The clock at Grantchester, the English rook. 
W. H. AupEN 


LONE I stood upon the night’s margin, 
Day edging to an evening, with the air 
Hung with midges, poplars chipping the sun; 
Waited for the moon to tell my sorrows. 
But the moon was faithless, 
Caught in a cloud’s embrace. 


Alone I stood upon the cliffs’ compass, 

Called to the crying gulls, with the sands bare 

In winter’s convalescence, ribbed and dun; 

Straining my ears to catch the sea’s sermon. 
But the sea was muffled, 

His mouth was full of men. 


Alone I climbed to the charred hills’ foundry, 
Where chimneys scribbled on the parchment 
sky; 
A thousand toiling bodies, black and bare; 
I called to them; ‘Love, give me love,’ I sighed. 
They laughed at me. ‘He died 
At Scyros, boy,’ they said. 
Alone I crept to the pulsing city, 
Houses that stared like sheep, the captive cry 
Of prisoned engines, black coal-breathing air; 
Found repose in a pylon’s constancy, 
Forgetting the white moon 
And the clean depths of sea. 
TIMOTHY ROGERS (Aged 18) 
SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Tue death of A. V. Houghton, who was Secre- 
tary of the Association for twenty-five years 
until his retirement owing to ill health in 1938, 
will be keenly felt by many members. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the debt that the 
Association, especially in its formative years, 
owes to the ability and energy which he devoted 
to the successful spreading of its activities and 
arousing interest in the views and ideals for 
which it stands. Indeed, for many he must have 
embodied its work and objects. As a personality 


he had great charm and a fund of good nature ° 


that delighted in giving help and doing a good 
turn wherever he could, and many members 
will recall instances of his personal kindness 
and helpful advice. On his retirement he was 
made an honorary Life Member of the Associa- 
tion, and shortly after he was elected on the 
Executive Committee. But to the regret of all ill 
health prevented him from attending its meet- 
ings, and bringing to its deliberations the ripe 
knowledge of his experience. English had been 
founded some few years before his retirement, 
and it is a pleasure to recall that he contributed 
a review to its pages, and, as was his wont, 
was instrumental in making helpful contacts 
for it with more than one distinguished writer. 


In a communication from Moscow, Lydia 
Evseyeva gives an interesting report of a lecture 
delivered by Professor Mikhail Morozov, Head 
of the Department of English at Moscow Uni- 
versity, to the Institute of World Literature 
of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. This 
distinguished Russian scholar reviewed English 
translations of Russian poets, and dealt at 
considerable length with Professor V. de S. 
Pinto’s article on this subject which appeared 
in English, vol. v, no. 27. Professor Morozov 
is reported to have ‘marked with satisfaction 
the accuracy of his English colleague’ and 
quoted his opinion on the English translations 
of Pushkin. He also cited Professor Pinto’s 
comparison of the two translations of Fet’s 
poem Shopot, and read fragments of Soviet war 
poems translated into English verse. He paid 
a tribute to ‘the painstaking and attentive 
approach of contemporary English translators 
to Russian poetry’. 


On 24 February, with Dr. Esdaile in the 
Chair, Mr. J. A. Chapman gave an illuminating 
—and provocative—lecture at The Alliance 
Hall on The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 

His approach to Hopkins was that of a 
fellow poet; he deplored the time wasted on a 
study of his technicalities—‘the lowest depths 
of critical insipidity’. The point was, Hopkins 
was a great poet—‘with Shakespeare, Blake, 
and Keats one of the only four transcendent 
English poets’, and he had an intellectual 
courage of the highest order to carry him 
through difficulties ‘plus a delicate and minute 
observation as great, or greater than, Tenny- 
son’s’. ‘Hopkins pays more to learn by heart’, 
he claimed, ‘than any other poet I know... 
so I learnt him!’—and he proceded impres- 
sively to recite long sections from The Wreck 
of the Deutschland, The Bugler’s First Communion, 
Felix Randal, and other poems. We misunder- ' 
stand Hopkins to-day, he insisted, because we 
have misunderstood the fact of God and His 
relation to the human race. Hopkins’s con- 
ception of this relationship of himself with God 
Mr. Chapman identified with that found in the 
Eastern Rabia’s Prayer: 


Losing both worlds I count the loss as light 
If but an instant I may be Thy friend. 


A warm discussion followed, turning chiefly 
on Mr. Chapman’s discrimination between 
‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant’ types of poetry. 


On 31 March at the Alliance Hall, West- 
minster, with Mr. L. A. G. Strong in the Chair, 
Professor V. de S. Pinto interested a large 
audience with an address in defence of Modern 
Poetry. A great social revolution, such as 
we are now passing through, demands fresh 
beginnings from poetry—living poetry cannot 
be written on the ancient model—and if it is to 
express the really significant facts of contem- 
porary life, and at the same time create a new 
poetic sensibility and awareness, it has to find 
a new idiom and a new language. Professor 
Pinto then proceeded to examine to what 
extent modern poets have been successful in 
meeting that tremendous challenge, and in the 
course of this investigation he reviewed the 
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work of the more important modernists, the 
survey including a specially brilliant apprecia- 
tion of the influence and achievement of the 
French symbolists. 

In concluding Professor Pinto was hopeful 
for the future of poetry—admitting that the 
poets of our age have not so far produced great 
poetry, they have at any rate cleared the way 
for its possible achievement in the future, by 
bringing it again in contact with sources of 
power derived from the realities of the world 
about them, and freeing themselves from the 
fetters of a dead tradition. 


A conference on Examinations in English 
was held on Saturday, 28 April, at the Alliance 
Hall, Westminster. In the absence of Sir 
Philip J. Hartog, K.B.E., C.I.E., LL.D., the 
chair was taken by Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, 
Chairman of the Schools sub-Committee of 
the Association. There was a good attendance 
of teachers and others, among them one who 
gave her experience of teaching English in the 
bilingual Transvaal. 

In an opening address Mr. F. E. Oxtoby 
said that English was more susceptible to out- 
side influence, such as changes in society and 
industry, than most subjects. Four problems 


were suggested: (i) the need for a central. 


technique, now possibly developing, in ‘com- 
prehension’ exercises; (ii) the search to adapt 


teaching and examinations to the grasp of the 
pupils; (iii) re-adjustments in examination 
between the times required for reading, think- 
ing, and writing; (iv) the influence of aids such 
as broadcasts, films, and intelligence tests. 
Although the teaching was in a state of transi- 
tion, the heart of the subject was sound and 
the need for external examination remained. 

The conference then proceeded to consider 
the English language papers set by the various 
examining bodies, and there was an animated 
discussion on such points as the amount of 
formal grammar which candidates should be 
expected to show, essay subjects, passages for 
précis, comprehension tests, &c. After certain 
tentative conclusions had been arrived at, the 
conference began to discuss the question of 
English Literature in the examinations, but 
there was no time for more than a beginning. 
A strong desire was expressed for another con- 
ference to consider fully the question of English 
Literature, the desirability and practicability 
of Oral Examinations in English, and other 
aspects of the question. 


We desire to state that no signed articles in 
English should be taken as reflecting more than 
the views of the writers themselves. 


Contributions intended for the Autumn Number 
should reach the Editor not later than 1 September. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 
Literary Studies and Criticisms 


Aeschylus in his Style. By W. B. STANFORD. 
Blackwell, 10s. 6d. 
A ‘Macbeth’ Production. By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Heinemann, 6s. 
*A Romantic View of Poetry. By JosepH WARREN 
Beacu. Milford, 12s. 
* American Literature in Nineteenth Century England. 
By CLarEeNcE Goupes. Milford, 16s. 6d. 
* Baudelaire. By JosepH D. Bennett. Milford, 
135. 6d. 
English in the Universities. An Inaugural Lecture 
by James SUTHERLAND. Cambridge, 1s. 6d. 
English Poetry in the Later 19th Century. By 
B. Iron Evans. Methuen, 11s. 6d. 


Essays and Studies. Vol. XXX, 1944. Ed. 
C. H. Wirkinson. Milford, 75. 6d. 

Essays by Divers Hands. ‘Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature’, Vol. XXI. 
Ed. WALTER DE LA Mare. Milford, gs. 6d. 

From Script to Print. An Introduction to Medieval 
Literature. By H. J. Coaytor. Cambridge, 
12s. 6d. 

From Virgil to Milton. By C. M. Bowra. 
Macmillan, 155. 

* Keats and the Victorians. By Grorce H. Forp. 

Milford, 20s. 

Notes to Goethe’s Poems, Vol. I (1749-1786). 
By James Boyp. Blackwell, 7s. 6d. 


*Those marked with asterisk are American or Australian publications, and therefore difficult to obtain in this country. 
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Political Characters of Shakespeare. By JouN 
Parmer. Macmillan, 18s. 

Robert Bridges, 1844-1930. By E>owarp THOMP- 
son. Oxford, 75. 6d. 

*Shakespeare and Fonson. Their reputations in the 
17th Century Compared. By G. E. BENTLEY. 
(2 vols.) Cambridge, 455. 

Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’. By A. CLutton-Brockx. 
Methuen, 6s. 

*Shakespearian Afterglow. By C. S. Mont- 
GOMERY. Robertson & Mullens: Australia, 
6s. 6d. 

Shelley and the Romantic Revolution. By FRANK 
A. Lea. Routledge, 12s. 6d. 
The Aesthetic Adventure. By Witu1am Gaunt. 

Cape, ros. 6d. 


On 11 April 1945 Mr. L. A. G. Strong gave 
us a ‘Lecture Recital of Prose and Verse with 
introductory comments’, which was enthusi- 
astically applauded by a large audience. A 
series of English and Irish poems was followed 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Plymouth 


We regret that lack of space obliges us to hold over until the Autumn Number the reports 
of Overseas Branches: from Allahabad and Madras in India and Fort Hare in S. Africa. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 

paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 

ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 

v) The annual subscription to the Central Body is ros. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
tudies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £7. 10s. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 

(¢) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 


The Earliest English Poetry. By Cuas. W. 
Kennepy. Milford, 16s. 

The Facobean Drama. By U. M. Etus- 
Fermor. Methuen, 145. 

The Year's Work in English Studies. Vol. 
XXIII, 1942. Ed. F. S. Boas. Milford, 
ros. 6d. 

*Thomas Traherne. By Guiapys I. Wane. 
Oxford, 20s. 

Virginia Woolf: Her Art as a Novelist. By JoAN 
Bennett. Cambridge, 6s. 

Women Writers. Their Contribution to the 
English Novel, 1621-1744. By B. G. 
MacCartuy. Cork University Press, 
10s. 6d. 


by a reading of W. W. Jacobs’s ‘A Change of 
Treatment’. After which Yeats’s ‘The Words 
on the Window Pane’ concluded this most 
memorable programme, 


({d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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Contents of Volume V, No. 26 
ANDREW LANG: POET AND ROMANTIC 

THE CHILD IN MEDIEVAL. ENGLISH VERSE 

PROFESSOR DOVER WILSON’S FALSTAFF 


Roger Lancelyn Green 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
G. Stewart Griffiths 


POEMS 
Vivien Alcock Dorothy Allen John Arlott 
Wilfred H. Bartlett K. M. Baxter Patric Dickinson 
John Gawsworth Allen Havens Mary Winter Were 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume V, No. 27 


RUSSIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH VERSE Vivian de Sola Pinto 


THE THREAT TO ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS Lionel Gough 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH Hermann Peschmann 
POEMS 
John Arlott . Robin Atthill George Cookson 

Arundell Esdaile Wilfrid Gibson Hubert Riley 
J. Masilen Scruse Harvey Vivian Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume V, No. 28 
THE KING’S ENGLISH J. Redwood Anderson 


HOW THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IS ‘RETURNING TO NATURE’ H. V. Routh, D.Lit. 
EARLY ENGLISH CULTURE AND EDUCATIONAL METHOD D. Elizabeth Martin-Clarke 


POEMS 
J. A. Chapman Nina Cust G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
Ruth Hedger G.M. Jobling Geoffrey Johnson 


E. H. W. Meyerstein 
DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


THE ARTS THEATRE CLUB 


6/7 GREAT NEWPORT STREET, W.C. 2 
Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 7541 


This Theatre has become a home of classical drama and modern work of out- 
standing interest. Plays by Shakespeare, Tchekov, Moliére, Shaw, Pinero, and 
Sheridan have been among its various productions. 


The Club is open daily and lunch and dinner are served in the Restaurant. 
Tea may be taken in the comfortable Lounge and there is a Snack Bar for quick 
service. 


Full Club membership two guineas a year. 
Two guineas entrance fee. 
Theatre membership only, 5s. (no entrance fee). 


Theatre Prices : 


STALLS 7s. 6d., 55.5 35. 6d. 
CIRCLE ‘ 7s. 6d., 55. 


Further particulars of Full or Theatre Membership from the Club Secretary. 
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Confessions of 
an Un-common 


Attorney 
REGINALD HINE 


J. C. TREWIN iN THE OBSERVER: ‘Most un- 
common, without doubt. . . . Open the 
book where you will: it returns no dusty 
answer. Mr. Hine is as good on poets as 
on parish registers, upon death-beds as on 
doctors. Parsons, schoolmasters and 
writers have a chapter apiece. And none 
should miss an index which covers Skeletons 
(family), Port, Oaths (Commissioners for), 
Muses, Elephants, Ink, Nero, Robey 
(George), Snuff, Solitude, and the Soul.’ 
With 50 illustrations. 15/- net 


Jesse and his 
Friends 


FRED KITCHEN 


Fred Kitchen, author of Brother to the Ox, 
Life on the Land, etc., is now widely re- 

as one of our leading nature 
writers, and many will welcome this col- 
lection of short studies of animals and 
farming life. 

*He conveys the whole, the men, the 
women, the animals, and the fields, with a 
triumphant simplicity that is the very art 
of artlessness. He is the king in print of 
the labouring life.’—H. 3. MASSINGHAM in 
Time and Tide. 


Illustrated by GERALD GARDINER. 8/6 net 


The Natural Order 


ESSAYS IN THE RETURN 
TO HUSBANDRY 
These essays on man’s relationship with 
the earth range from the general cultural 
aspect to modern farming practice. The 
writers include Edmund Blunden, L. F. 
Easterbrook, Lord Northbourne, Adrian 
Bell, C. Henry Warren, the Earl of Ports- 
mouth, and the Editor, H. J. Massingham. 


Illustrated by Thomas Hennell. 7/6 net 


[end] 


CARLYLE ON 
BOSWELL 


Which of us but remembers, as one of the 
sunny spots in his existence, the day when 
he opened these airy volumes, fascinating 
him by a true natural magic! It was as if 
the curtains of the past were drawn aside, 
and we looked mysteriously into a kindred 
country, where our Fathers dwelt; inex- 
pressibly dear to us, but which seemed 
forever hidden from our eyes. For the 
dead Night had engulfed it; all was gone, 
vanished as if it had not been; all bright, 
lucid, blooming; a little island of Creation 
amid the circumambient Void. There it still 
lies; like a thing stationary, imperishable, 
over which changeful Time were now ac- 
cumulating itself in vain, and we could not, 
any longer, harm it, or hide it. (1832.) 
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